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HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
ST. GEORGE'S HALL, REGENT STREET. 
Instituted for Amateurs and Professional Students in Music. 
The next Term will commence on MONDAY, Oct. 2. 
__,__ Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 
Singing: Signori Garcia, Lablache, J. Barnett, Bevignani, 
Ciabatta, Travente, H. Gear, Rubini, and Schira. 
Pianoforte: Dr. Wylde, Mr. John F. Barnett, Mr. C. K. 
Salaman, Herr Wenseler, Herr Lehmeyer, and Herr Ganz. 
Harp: Herr Oberthur and Mr. T. H. Wright. 
For the names of the other masters vide Prospectus; 
Fee £5 5s. per Term, Three Terms in a year. 
The days for admission of new Students are Wednesday, 
Sept. 27, and Thursday, Sept. 28, 
4, Langham-place. 


Rexat NATIONAL OPERA. 


The Directors of the Royal National Opera Company beg to 
announce that their First Series of Forty Performances will 
commence on Saturday, September 30th, 1871, at the St. 
James’s Theatre. In each week of the season there will be Six 
Evening Performances; and Two Morning Performances (on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays) commencing at Two o'clock. 
Some years have elapsed since English Opera had a home in 
the or of England, and during that period the growth 
of musical culture has been so extensive that it may well be 
believed the time has come when England may be expected to 
clear itself from the reproach of being the only European 
nation of importance which welcomes foreign music and foreign 
artistes, and neglects its own. {t is the hope of the Directors 
that they may be able to foster and to vindicate native talent, 
and to bring together a body of operatic artistes who will not 
only do credit to themselves as executants, but will stimulate 
native composers to energetic efforts. This is the main object 
of the Royal National Opera Company, As regards nationality 
in composition, the Directors will imitate the wise example of 
the Italian Opera Companies, who seek excellence wherever it 
may be found, and present Italian versions of works by 

nch, German, and even English composers. While Operas 
by native composers will naturally occupy a prominent place, 
the masterpieces of foreign composers will eoenaionalg be 
presented in an English dress. Among other numerous 
instances of artistic sympathy and good feeling, the Directors 
are glad to announce that Sir Junius Bernsgpict has 
kindly consented to conduct a performance of his own works, 
and that Sir W. Srexxpatz Bennert has kindly given the 
Royal National ra Company permission to produce (for 
the first time on the Operatic stage) his Cantata, ‘“‘The May 
n.” The Directors take this opportunity to mention that 
No Fees will be permitted to be taken, whether for Booking 
Places, Cloak Rooms, Programmes, or attendance of any kind. 
They finally invite attention to the Terms of Subscription, 
which are such as to enable all classes to assist the cause of 
Native Art. Subscriptions for the Forty Performances will be 
received at the Box Office of the St. James’s Theatre, and at all 
the principal Libraries, as follows :—Private Boxes (transfer- 
able), Thirty to Fifty Guineas; Stalls (transferable), Ten 
Guineas; Dress Circle Stalls (transferable), Seven Guineas. 
The following Artistes are already en : Miss Rose Hersee 
(who will make her re-appearance in England on Saturday, 
September 30th, after an absence of two years as Prima Donna 
Assoluta in America), Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Bessie Emmett, 
Miss Janet Haydon, Mdme. Florence Lancia; Miss Palmer 
(her first appearance’on the Operatic Stage in London), Mr. 
George Perren, Mr. Nordblom (late principal tenor of the 
Parepa Rosa Company; his first appearance on the Operatic 
Stage in London), Mr. Henry Gordon (his first appearance in 
English Opera), Mr. Charles Stanton (his first appearance in 
English Opera), Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Richard Temple, Mr. 
Maybrick (his first appearance in 'English Opera), Mr. Carlton, 
Mr. Chas. Wilmot, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Theodore Distin, Mr. 
Clive Hersee (his first appearance), and Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Conductor, Mr. Sidney Naylor. Sir Jotivs Beygpicr will 
kindly conduct a performance of his own works. 


OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Lessee.and Manager, Mr. H. L. Bateman. 

Complete success of the new play, Fanchette, The Will 0’ The 
Wisp, which, with its beautiful scenery, characteristic cos- 
tumes and music, and thoroughly excellent cast, is universally 
pronounced one of the most charming productions that has ever 
gos the London stage.—THIS EVENING, at 7 o'clock, 

AMBOOZLING: Mr. Oharles Warner. At 8, FANCHETTE, 
THE WILL O’ THE WISP: characters by Miss Isabel Bateman, 
Miss G, Pauncefort, Mrs, F. B. Egan; Mr. H. Irving, Mr. G. 
Belmore, Mr. Addison, &c. The scene is laid in Brittany, and 
illustrated by views of the homestead of a wealthy farmer; 

glade, with mountain stream and exterior of the witch 
hut ; rural landscape; public square in the Breton village, de- 
corated for the celebration of the Saint’s day ; a vil street ; 
rustic fountain; and distant landscape. Conclnd' with 
TWICE KILLED: Mr. George Belmore. Doors open at 6.30, 
commence at 7, Box-office open under the direction of Mr. 
i. Grimuis, 


Mss BERRY-GREENING requests that all 
communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Mesars. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


$. R. Witxrnson, Sec. 

















‘ERR SCHUBERTH Director of the Schubert 
Society, Beethoven and Mozart Society, &c., begs to an- 
nounce to his pupils and friends, that he will return te town on 
the first of October next. For particulars with regard to 
lessons, &c., address, 244, Regent-street.—Kildary House, 
Kildary, Rosshire, N. B. 


M3; JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 


his address is 68, St. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Beprasanek 











Just Published, 


LETTY 


THE BASKET MAKER. 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 


MUSIC BY 
M. W. BALFE. 
—_—_—p_— 
8. d. 
Overture, Solo, and Duet as os os oa o 4&4 8 
No. 1. Prologue 3 33 mi 4 0 
2. Jntroduction and Chorus .. 90 oe co 6 = 
Recit. and Cavatina (Count), ‘‘Ah! search the 
world from end toend” .. ée oe « $0 
4. Quartet and Chorus, “Is it thus, sir?” .. 56 0 
5. Cavatina (Letty), ‘‘ With dance and song” 8 0 
5}. The same, one note lower (in Bflat) —.. a = & 
6. Polka Duet (Letty and Herman), “Quick, to work, 
for ’tis your duty”’ .. ee ee oe + 40 
7. Dance and Chorus, “ How the heart with pleasure 
bounding” .. ee ée es oe 3 0 
8. Sestet and Chorus, *‘’Tis surely an illusion” .. 4 0 
9. Finale to Act 1, ‘By the lines that here I trace” 6 0 
10. Yawning Song (Herman), “ Yaw—aw” .. - 8 0 
10}. The Dream Song (Countess), ‘4 We walked by the .. 
sea” .. < - ioe on oa oe 
11. Aria (Countess), ‘* With amazement gaze I round i 
a”: .. eo a es od se *s 
12. Duet (Countess and Herman), ‘ Now that little 
matter’s o’er” na om és $e « 8 © 
13. Recit. and Song (Lunastro), ‘‘ What sorrow dark 
and danger wait” .. 20 é ~ <e, ve 
134. The same, in treble cleff(inF) .. oS $e 
14. Song, “ Nothing but a dream” (Letty), ‘‘ Ne’er 
was mortal eye delighted ” se o . 8 0 
15. Duettino (Letty and Bridget), ‘* See here decked 
the toilet table” .. re. “ oe ee 
15%. Also one note lower (in E flat) a os ao & © 
16. Song, ‘‘ Two gifts” (Count), ‘‘ Two gifts there are 
that fate bestows” .. 3 bé we . 80 
16}. Also two notes lower (in B flat) .. ae ae ee 
17. The Singing Lesson (Letty), ‘‘Oh, good gracious ! 
what a strange machine is that” om « @ 0 
18. Part Song, ‘‘ Hark now the music swelling” .. 3 0 
19. Grand Ballet .. hm ee on pe - 40 
20. The Magyar Dance .. on ab oft f 38 0 
21. Finale, ‘‘ Amidst the pleasures of this festive 
scene” 4 wit @ 


THE COMPLETE OPERA 21s. 





LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


COMPLETE OPERAS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER. 


; £ s.d. 
THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER M. W. Batre .. 2 2 0 
JOAN OF ARC... ee ee 2 os. ta.” 
THE ARMOURER OF NANTES Pe s.3: ¢ 
BLANCHE DE NEVERS a » a 
KEOLANTHE oe rn 110 
DIADESTE .. “a os on ower &@ 
FALSTAFF .. ‘eo PY os 100 
ROSE OF CASTILLE .. - > 
LETTY oo, ies ee ° pm 3 in S7e 
LA CIRCASSIENNE ae .. AUBER .. oe 20.6 
DON CARLOS 5 ‘an .. Stn M.Costa .. 2 2 0 
LOVE’S TRIUMPH oe . W.V. Watmtacs 2 2 0 
MARITANA a ats ee os oc im Ace 
MATILDA OF HUNGARY .. a ma oD 
LURLINE .. Pr oe - Ss ee 
FAIR ROSAMOND ee .. Joun Barnnatt.. 2 2 0 
FPARINELLI oe oe ee os .- 220 
DON GLOVANNI .. ee «+» Mozant.. o 2 4 6 
GIPSEY’S WARNING .. .. SmJ. Benzvicr 111 6 
DON PASQUALE .. oth +» Donizetti es 
RIVAL BEAUTIES Ranpecogr .. 018 0 
LUCIA DE LAMMERMOOR Donizert1 lll 6 


(The Original English Fdition.) 
ARTAXERXES +e .. Dr, Anne « 015 
(New Edition, Edited by Joun Barnett.) 
OBERON. .. ee ° +» Wepre .. + 111 6 
ALI BABA .. a oe be 


= 


Borrestnt + 1ll 6 





LONDON : 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREE TREET, Ww. 





iw LIQUIDATION.—CRAMER and COMPANY 
(Limited).—Preliminary Announcement.—The Liquidator 
of the above Company invites applications by TENDER for the 
PURCHASE of the following PROPERTIES of the Company :— 

Virst.—The Leasehold Premises, situate and being No. 201, 
Regegt-street, and 67, Conduit-street, where the business of 
Cramer and Company (Limited) has been carried on. 

Second.—The Leasehold Premises, situate and being Nos, 207 
and 209 Regent-street, including a large cosmorama, known as 
the Prince of Wales’s Gallery. 

Third.—The Leasehold Premises, being No. 64, West-street, 
Brighton, and in the oceupation of Cramer and Company 
(Limited). 

Fourth.—The Leasehold Premises (being the harmonium and 
organ manufactory), situate in Albert-street, Camden Town. 

‘ifth.—The whole of the extensive, valuable, and varied Stock 
of Pianofortes, Harmoniums, Organs, American Organs, Con- 
certinas, and other musical instruments, a portion being upon 
the Regent-street premises and the remainder at Brighton. 

Detailed particulars and the conditions of sale, and the Forms 
of Tender, may be obtained on and after the 6th day of October 
proximo on payment of £1 (which will be allowed to a subse- 
quent purchaser), by application to the Liquidator, Mr. Na- 
thaniel Ford Peach, at the offices of the Company, No. 201, 
Regent-street. 

Dated this 25th day of September, 1871. 





R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonn Ruopgs, Croypon, 8, 


Qrassx LUNATIC ASYLUM.—Wanted, a 

person to act as Bandmaster and Attendant. Previous 
experience amongst the insane aot necessary. Salary £35a year, 
rising £1 to £40, with uniform, board and lodging. Apply to 
Dr. Witt1aAMs, The Asylum, Hayward’s Heath. 


N THE STRUCTURE OF A SONATA, by G, 
A. MACFARREN, Price One Shilling. Ropawt, Canta 
and Co., 20, Charing-cross, 5. W. 


HE STORY OF TONIC SOL-FA: A Sketch 

of the Rise and Progress of the Tonic Sol-fa Movement 

from Miss Gioven’s earliest efforts to the present time. . By 
JOHN SPENCER CURWEN. Price Twopence ; pentegs of 
two copies, }d.—Toxic Sot-ra Acrncy, 8, Warwick Lane, E.C. 








OCAL TRIOS for EQUAL VOICES. Edited 

by Witt1am Hriis. Sequel to the Rounds and Canons. 

For class-singing and for the family circle. In 39 parts, 

each 2d., except 36-7, 38-9, double parts, 4d. each ; or in three 

volumes, each 8s. ‘This useful book has become a standard 

work among the schools, and will be welcomed as a great boon 
by all teachers of class singing. 


OPULAR DANCES for the PIANOFORTE, 
Illustrated Titles. 
The Court Waltzes. F. Godfrey. 4s. 
The Louise Quadrilles. C. H. R. Marriott. 4s, 
Sweet Norah Waltzes. H.C, Marriott. 4s. 
The Monte Ctiristo Waltzes. G. A. Moffat, 4s, 
Happy Dreams Waltz. J. Pridham. 4s. 
*Happy Family Quadrilles. 8. Glover. 4s. 
Little Nelly Quadrille (very easy). A, S.Gatty. 8s. 
My First Ball Quadrille (very easy), J. Pridham. 4s 
The Parakeet Waltzes. J. Muller. 4s. 
“Little Pickle’s Quadrilles. 8, Glover. 4s. 
*The Merry Kittens Quadrille, S. Glover, 4s. 
Twilight Polka, A. Wright, 38. 
*United Service Quadrille, F, Godfrey, 4s. 
*Helena Waltz. F, Godfrey. 4s, 
* These also may be had as Duets, each 4s. 
All at half priee, post free (in stamps). ; 
London: Published only Robert Cocks and Co,,’ New 
Burlington-street. Order of all Musio-sellers. 


Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE. 
by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Swirt & Co., King-stréet, Regent-street, W. 
Just Published. Price 5s. ; hy Post, 5s, 6d. 
Wy Arian? WELL. A Tale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of 'The Fate of Sacrilege,” é&c., cc, 
London: J. T, Haves, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, * W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





Composed 





Price 18., by post 1s, 1d. ‘4 
“PF WOULD THOU WERT COLD OR HOT. 

_ A Sermon against Religious Indifference, preached on 
Midient Sunday at St. Paul's Cathedral, in reference to the 
present attitude of the State towards Christianity. By 
Witutam J, Inons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Rector of 
Wadingham. ‘ 

London: J. T. ‘Wayns, Lyall-plave, Raton-sqnare ; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
pt. STOLBERG’S VOICE = tedgpon ytietore 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and remoy 

its high character for @ 
‘affections of the throat, has maintained hen — aA 


01 
eS oe and the at gene et tha al oa 
8 men, fully its great virtues. No V 
Public, Speak 








or 
er this inyaluable Lozenge. To 
be obtained of all ‘and Betail 
) Kingdom. 
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Now ready, No. 21 of 


ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 
Price Threepence, 


With Index and Title-page, Fourpence. 


‘7; = 


CONTENTS: 

Memoir and Portrait of Sir Revirws: (continued 
Walter Scott, Bart. Mazzini’s The War and the 
LraDING ARTICLES: Commune. : : 
About Holidays. ve tL Ge taeeition ow 

The G Style— No. 1. Bt. ' . 
The Grand Style—Part III. McLeod's The Second Book of 
Dryden's Xneid of Virgil. 


Newspapers. 
Jerrola’s The Best of all Good 
Company—No. IT. 
Brown’s The Tabernacle: its 
Priests and its Services, (2 


Revirws: 
Knight's Supplement to the 
English Cyc opmdia. 
McCoil'’s The Ober-Ammergau 


Passion Play. Illustrations.) 
Alexander's The Divine Death : | Reports and Papers Read at the 
a Sermon. Meetings of various Archi- 
Wright's Gleanings from tectural Societies during the 


Nature. 

Notes on some Pictures in the 
Royal Aeademy. 

School Life at Winchester Col - 
lege ; or, Reminiscences of a | Hamilton’s Poems, Essays, and 
Winchester Junior. (3 Illus- Sketches. 
trations.) The Magazines. Table Talk. 

Original Portrait and Eight Specimen Dustrations. 
London: Houston & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 


Year 1870 Illustrated.) 
Norman's The Schoolmaster’s 
Drill Assistant. 
Recent Poetry. 





BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


_—- 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


JRAMER & 00.’8 BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instevotion Gratis. 
Illustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 


RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORES OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

‘““THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post. 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
eloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, Td. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, {stria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM. 
ly BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

8. . 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, S. JAMES, and S. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L., Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s.6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 63.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood. With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 





THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, aud 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s. 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Paespyrertanism and Iavingism. 
Vol IJ. On Anapaptism, the Iypgpzgypgnts, and the QuakgRs, 
Vol. IL{. On MernHopism and Swepensonetans, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romayism 2 Vols. Each 4s, 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 


4s. ; by Post, 4s. 3d. 
THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
irons, D,D., Prebend- 


Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. “It formed 
he basis of Tract 90."—British Magazine. 7%.; by 
post, 7a. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s, 5d. 


A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 





WORKS BY MF. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d.j 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


7s. 5d. 
INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 


1s. ; by post, Is. 14. ; 
OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 


Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 








J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Katon-square, 8.W,; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS; its Origin, 
Progress, and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of ‘‘ Random Recollections,” &c. 2 vols., 8vo. 





“IVES OF THE KEMBLES. By 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols., 8vo. Just ready. 


O° LIVING POETS. By H. BUXTON 


FORMAN. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


OORLAND AND STREAM. By W. 
BARRY. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


NLY AN ENSIGN. By JAMES 
GRANT, Author of ‘‘ The Romance of War,” &c. 8 vols 


122" JUDITH. By JUSTIN M‘CAR- 
THY. 3 vols. 


HE SAPPHIRE CROSS: a Tale of 
Two Generations. By G. M. FENN. 8 vols. 


Bvt. Bye. A. LEE. In 2 vols. 























HE NOMADS OF THE NORTH: a 
Tale of Lapland. By J. LOVEL HADWEN, 


UNDERED LIVES. By WYBERT 
REEVE, 38 vols. 


ENTENCED BY FATE. A Novel. 
By SELWYN EYRE. 3 yols. 


OT WOOED, BUT WON. A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 


HE PRUSSIAN SPY. ANovel. By 
d __V. VALMONT. 2-vols. ak bile el 
(UD AS THE HILLS. By DOUGLAS 


MOREY FORD. 8 vols. 

















JOSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. By B. 
L.FARJEON. Svols, 00 
HE CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN ; or, 

Memoirs of Mr. Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND. 


lvol, 6s. 


hi 


THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
MANUALS, 


—_>—— 





NSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





Tn Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC- 

TLONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 
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ALONE. 





He walked, a solitary boy, 
Whilst all the rest were playing. 

Their thoughts were on their fun and joy, 
Whilst his were wildly straying. 

He thought of wreaths already won, 
Of genius and of learning ; 

His path in life was but begun, 
Yet dreamed he of returning. 

His brow was hot, the glow he felt 
Was seen of each observer ; 

At proud Ambition’s shrine he knelt, 
With all a schoolboy’s fervour ! 


He sat, a solitary man, 
Alone, with spirit weary ; 

His boyish dream, his childish plan 
Was faded now, and dreary. 

The wreaths he coveted in youth 
Were wither’d, cold, and drooping ; 
And hand in hand with Joy and Truth 
Poor Hope her head was stooping. 
His cheek was pale, his brow was wan, 
The hand of Death hung o’er him; 

He sat, a solitary man, 
The darksome tomb before him ! 
He sleeps his solitary sleep, 
Where graves are few and lowly, 
And passing peasants silence keep, 
As though the spot were holy! 
Nannie Lampert. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Miss Bateman is drawing crowded houses at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, in ‘‘ Leah,” and has 
been well supported by Mr. W. H. Vernon, Mr. E. 
H. Brooke, and Miss Virginia Francis (sister of Miss 
Bateman). ‘ Mary Warner” is announced.——Mr. 
Henry Haigh’s English Opera Company are at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre, and have appeared in 
Balfe’s ‘‘ Rose of Castille,’ Wallace’s ‘* Maritana,” 
and Bellini’s ‘‘ La Sonnambula.” Mdme. Haigh- 
Dyer and Mr. H. Haigh have been well received. 
-—At the Amphitheatre “Little Em’ly” and 
** Love’s Dactor”’ are the attractions. —— The 
Saturday and Monday Evening Concerts have been 
resumed,——Last week Mr. Maccabe appeared to 
crowded audiences.——-Mdlle. Marie Marimon will 
sing at the Philharmonic concert on Tuesday next. 





On Monday evening the New Theatre Royal, 
Belfast (lessee and manager, Mr. J. F. Warden), 
was opened to the public. Long before the hour for 
the commencement of the performance the handsome 
and commodious edifice, which had an extremely 
pretty appearance when lighted up, was crowded in all 
parts. The first piece was Douglas Jerrold’s comedy, 
‘* Time Works Wonders,” and however apropos the 
title was, as far as regards the improved condition 
of theatrical matters in Belfast, the occupants 
of the gallery soon got wearied of it, and began to 
show signs of disapprobation. As the confusion 
‘increased Mr. Warden appeared on the stage, and 
inquired the cause of the disturbance which he 
said he really could not understand. The play he 
said must be proceeded with, for as long as he had 
the management of that establishment the program 
would be adhered to, Foratime comparative quiet was 
obtained, but once more the noise increased, and the 
latter part of the comedy was a dumb show to almost 
all present, At its conclusion Mr. Warden came to 
the footlights to deliver his opening address, and was 
received with loud and long-continued cheering. 
He said: 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen, it is now seven months 
since I last addressed you—barring about half an hour 

. (Laughter.) Speaking from the boards of the 
old theatre—the birth-place of an enterprise which 
has now, so to speak, entombed it—I promised you 
& new, commodious, and handsome theatre. 
remains for you to say if I have kept my word. 
(Cheers,) Your liberal patronage has encouraged, 
and, indeed, coerced me to this undertaking. The 
demands of the town for theatrical recreation had 
far outstripped the limits of the old theatre—not so 

long ago a world too wide for its public. Hence my 
Promise, Here in this goodly building you have its 





realisation. (Tremendous cheering.) My aim was 
to erect a theatre worthy of this great and growing 
town. (Renewed cheering.) I trust I have gone 
some way to make my venture consistent with the 
prosperity and refinement I see upon every hand in 
Belfast. or and protracted cheering.) I am 
determined to deserve the larger patronage which 
this costly enterprise must enjoy if it is to succeed. 
(Cheers.) A man who embarks single-handed, as I 
have done, in a speculation like this, gives you some 
pledge that he means what he says. (Cheers.) 
As a forecast of what I hope to do, I may mention 
my arrangements for a portion of the coming season 
—Next Monday you will receive a visit from her 
Majesty’s Grand Italian Opera. Artistes, band, 
chorus, and ballet will be in every particular, the 
same as London and Dublin. I have engaged Miss 
Marriot, Miss Bateman, Younge’s Comedy Company, 
Mrs. John Wood, and the whole of the St. James’s 
London Company; Mr. Eldred’s Company, Miss 
Catherine Lucette, and Mr. Morton Price; Miss 
Katherine Rodgers, and other stars of celebrity; and 
last, not least, ‘in our dear loves, Mr. B 
Sullivan. (Long continued cheering, Mr. Sullivan’s 
name receiving a special and enthusiastic reception.) 
Now, I dare vouch you will not consider that a 
Belfast audience is very far behind the most 
favoured audiences of London. (Loud applause.) 
I say nothing in relation to the stock company and 
band engaged, beyond this, that they have been 
organised with extreme care, and that I think 
you will find them equal to those of any pro- 
vincial theatre. (Cheers.) The scenic and stage 
appliances are as complete as recent improve- 
ments and an wungrudging expenditure could 
make them. (Continued cheering.) I owe a word 
of acknowledgment to those concerned with the 
various works in connection with the erection of 
this new building, all of whom aided me in the 
carrying out of my scheme with double zeal. I 
cannot forbear alluding, even on this auspicious 
occasion, to a most melancholy event. Mr. Chas. 
Sherry, the architect to whose genius we owe the 
design of the new theatre, to the lasting grief of 
his friends and the loss of the community, was 
cut off as his fine conception was beginning to give 
promise of what it has now become. (Sensation.) 
But the work was not, therefore, arrested. The 
duties thus left vacant were at once, and under 
circumstances of rare generosity, accepted by the 
firm of Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, and Lanyon, whose 
names alone are a sufficient guarantee for the com- 
pleteness and stability of the fabric. (Cheers.) 
To these gentlemen I owe many obligations. 
I have to thank Mr. 8. P. Close, himself an 
architect of conspicuous merit, who consented to 
act as a clerk of the works, for his unflagging 
attention. As regards Mr. M‘Keown, the builder, 
what shall I say of him? [A Voice—He’s a 
brick.] (Enthusiastic cheers.) The building 
itself will speak far more eloquently in his behalf 
than all I could say. (Cheers.) I thank him 
and the clever foreman employed by him most 
sincerely. But it is to you, ladies and gentlemen, 
that my chiefest thanks are due. For it was by 
your generous support I was induced to build 
this theatre ; and should you continue your patron- 
age in the future, in the same proportion as the 
past, IT shall have no cause to regret having 
entered into so great a speculation. (Enthusiastic 
cheers.) For the last few months I have passed 
through a world of anxiety, but this moment com- 
pensates me for all; for, believe me, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is one of the happiest moments of 
my life in which I have the pleasure to welcome 
one of the most brilliant and enthusiastic audiences 
I ever beheld, to this new home of the drama, and 
to congratulate myself and you upon possessing a 
theatre which, when its resources are fully developed, 
shall be second to none in the Three Kingdoms. 
(Cheers.) In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, 
allow me once more to thank you for your unvary- 
ing kindness to myself and wife, and to assure you 
that no pains shall be spared on our part to merit a 
continuance of those favours that have been so 
liberally bestowed upon us in the past.” Mr. 
Warden withdrew amid thunders of applause. 


Mrs. Warden and Mr. J. W. M'Keown, the builder, 
were also loudly called. The National Anthem 
having been sung by the company, the farce of 
‘* Peggy Green” concluded the performance.——At 
the Ulster Hall, Monday Popular Concert this week, 
the vocalist was Miss Pattie Laverne, the band 
of the 80th Regiment attended, and the organ 


+ | Was presided at by Mr, P. Mulholland, 








MR. CALVERT’S REVIVALS. 





“Tue Mercuant or VENICE.” 


The enterprise of Mr. Calvert, manager of the 
Prince's Theatre, Manchester, is renowned. His 


Shakespearean revivals have a splendour of 
appointment and a histrionic compactness which 
recall the best that has been done in this 
direction, The last of these productions, in- 
augurating the opening of a new season, is 
“The Merchant of Venice.” Immense care has 
been taken by the manager to secure for this 
play a desert equal to its predecessors! To 
begin with. Mr. Calvert has re-arranged the play. 
As Shakespeare wrote it, the two plots of which it 
is composed are unfolded concurrently. The 
spectator is carried from Venice to Belmont—from 
the city on the sea to the palace on the mainland 
miles away—and back again, almost with each 
rapid alternation of scene. The poet doubtless 
had a purpose in this, but the poetic purpose does 
not square with the exigencies of scenic contriv- 
ance, so Mr, Calvert has recast the comedy so a. 
to make Venice the scene of the whole of the first, 
second, and fourth acts, and Belmont the locality 
of the third and fifth. In an ingenious preface to 
his re-arranged edition of the play, Mr. Calvert 
has defended the innovation by a reference to the 
‘“‘unities.” ‘Our sense of fitness in unities,” he 
says, “is unpleasantly disturbed by one scene 
being in one country and the following in another, 
at great distance. Between acts, where a lapse 
of time is more easily supposed, the disturbance is 
inconsiderable, and readily accepted as an 
inevitable condition. In arranging for the stage 
‘The Merchant of Venice,” I have presumed so far 
to alter slightly the succession of scenes, and by 
keeping Venice distinct from Belmont I avoid, I 
hope, the distractions that the frequent change of 
locality must produce. With this and one 
other exception—the omission of a short scene in 
the fifth act—the play may be said to be rigidly 
the text of Shakespeare.” We do not suppose 
purists will grumble much at the alteration. So 
long as Shakespeare’s text is preserved inviolate, 
the mere scenic surroundings may be varied at 
pleasure. On this,as on former occasions, Mr. 
Calvert has been liberal even to extravagance in 
scenic decorations, the pencil of William Telbin, 
Walter Hann, Hawes Craven, William Telbin, 
jun., Gordon, and Phillips, having all been 
engaged in the illustration of the work. The 
first scene, by W. Telbin, is the Quay of the 
Prisons, with a fine view of the Rialto Bridge on 
on the right, the background being occupied with 
the buildings which abut on the canal. This and 
several other views have been painted from 
sketches taken on the spot, and although the 
action of the play is laid in the sixteenth century, 
this scarcely involves an anachronism, inasmuch 
as Venice has changed very little in its 
general aspect during the lapse of the last three 
hundred years. The church of San Giacomo— 
the most ancient in Venice, forms an interesting 
scene by Phillips; and this is succeeded by a very 
elaborate and graphic representation of the 
Faconon Palace by W. Telbin. An opportunity 
is here afforded for the introduction of a real 
gondola, which has been brought from Venice, 
to add to the realism of the picture. The Foscarj 
Gate to the Ducal Palace, with the Giant’s 
Staircase seen through the opening affords Mr. 
Hann a fine opportunity for displaying his ability, 
and he succeeds in conveying a very good idea of 
the celebrated portal, which is one of the most 
interesting of Venetian antiquities. Mr. Craven 
is equally felicitous in his representation of the 
Canaregio, where the Lorenzo Masque takes place 
in front of the dwelling of Shylock. The masque 
is enlivened by some very sparkling and charac- 
teristic music by Mr. Sullivan, who was warmly 
received on his appearance in the orchestra. This 
music was remarkably well played by the band, 
ander the leadership of Mr. Williams, and this 
is the more creditable since a portion of it was 
composed only three days before the production 
of the play. 

Though it is too much the fashion in these 
grossartig revivals to sacrifice acting for the sake 
of spectacular effect, Mr. Calvert bas been careful 










also of the histrionic element. The acting is 
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generally good. Mr. Calvert's Shylock has aroused 
especial admiration. In the second act he rises 
to real excellence of delineation, and herein he 
has surpassed all his previous efforts. The com- 
pany has been strengthened, and the first night 
proved that some of the new comers are likely to 
prove acquisitions. Mr. 8. Lacy, who has a good 
figure and gentlemanlike quiet style, played the 
comparatively small part of Salarino unusually 
well, and the Old Gobbo of Mr. Forrester and the 
Prince of Morocco of Mr. G. Temple were careful 
and satisfactory performances. The most welcome 
addition to the company, however, is Miss 
Coghlan, who made a charmingly pert Nerissa, 
and whose by-play throughout was most enjoyable. 
As Lancelot Gobbo Mr. Edmunds was dry and 
quaint. The weak points of the performance 
were the Portia, Bassanio, and Gratiano. The 
gentlemen especially exaggerated their parts, and 
Gratiano was vulgarly obtrusive. As a necessary 
result the scene between Portia and Bassanio 
went for nothing. In matters of dress the 
strictest chronological accuracy has been observed, 
and old books have been ransacked—not in vain 
—for illustrations of the Venice of Shakespeare’s 
time. Nothing short of this fidelity to history is 
now expected of Mr. Calvert, and his revival of 
the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” is, like those that have 
preceded it, as instructive to the student as it is 
entertaining to the mere sightseer. 








OONCERTS. 

Sir Julius Benedict's ** Charles and Olga’ March 
is a graceful contribution to the attractions of the 
Riviere Concerts. Written to celebrate the silberne 
Hochzeit of the King and Queen of Wurtemberg, it 
is conceived in the composer’s best style, and 
exhibits many felicities of thought. The second 
subject of the March comprises a melody full of 
breadth and dignity, which leads to the entrance of 
the chorus who with orchestra and military band 
take part in the execution. The verse has some- 
what the character of an after-dinner toast. 

‘* Silver lilies, orange flowers, 
Wave and sing a festive song, 
Come from hill, from dale, and bowers, 
Round the bridal pair to throng. 
Full of gladness, full of lightness, 
Be their hearts on this proud day ; 
Let their years be years of brightness, 
Like one sunny month of May. 
Not a cloud shall nigh them come, 
Not a care disturb their ham—(we mean their home). 
 - that beauteous is and fair 
Aer 
Shall grace the happy pair. 
Our fond wish proclaims this song, 
(That is to say, this song proclaims our fond wish) 
May their lives be blest and long! 

And so say all of us. 

We have read more exalted poetry, but it sings 
much better than it reads, and at Covent Garden 
the orchestra overpowered the singers, which was so 
far a mercy. The music, however, as we have 
stated, is full of grace, originality, and that know- 
ledge of effect which is among Sir Julius Benedict's 
chief qualifications. Sir Julius has now succeeded 
Mr. Sullivan as conductor at these concerts. 

On Friday the ‘‘ Stabat Mater” was repeated to a 
full and attentive house, which applauded the 
numbers as vigorously as if they had been dance 
music. The vocalists were Mdme. Rudersdorff, 
Miss Helen D’Alton, Mr. Nordblom, and Mr. 
Whitney. The ladies carried off the honours in 
‘Quis est Homo.” Miss D’Altonis an artist whose 
naturally fine voice shows the effect of practice and 
experience; each performance finds her nearer 
perfection. In a remarkably short space of time 
from the outset of her career she has attained a 
position which many artists only reach by years of 
laborious exertion. Mr. Nordblom efficiently sang 
*Oujus animam,” and Mdme. Rudersdorff's ren- 
dering of * Inflammatus” gained applause. Tuesday 
was a Rossini night, and included orchestral arrange- 
ments of themes from “ Guillaume Tell” and the 
* Stabat ;" the overtures to “* Le Sige de Corinth” 
and ** La Gazea Ladra,” and some songs, in which 





Mdme. de Wilhorst, Mdlle. Limia, and Signor 





Rocca appeared. On Wednesday, devoted to 
Schubert, a selection was played from ‘* Rosamunde,” 
and the Ninth Symphony. Each evening had its 
miscellaneous portion of the program, in which the 
‘“‘ British Army Quadrille ” finds a popular place. 
The thirteenth annual choral meeting of the 
metropolitan schools, under tke leadership of Mr. 
G. W. Martin was held at the Crystal Palace on 
Wednesday. Five thousand juvenile singers made 
up the force, and achieved their usual success. 
The pieces set down in the program were ren- 
dered, not only without a hitch of any kind, 
but with real artistic effect. The conductor had 
the whole of the vast assemblage completely 
under the command of his baton, both in 
the part-singing and the choruses, and each item 
of the performance was loudly and deservedly ap- 
plauded. The concert was divided into two parts, 
sacred and secular. Among the selections sung by 
the children we may mention as especially merit- 
ing praise the chorale ‘Come, sound His praise 
abroad,” and the hymn ‘‘ Hark, the vesper hymn is 
stealing,’ with an accompaniment on the trumpet by 
Mr. T. Harper. The solo air in ‘‘ Samson,” ‘ Let 
the bright seraphim,” was admirably sung by Miss 
Matilda Scott. This young lady possesses a re- 
markably pure and true soprano voice, and she well 
merited the encore that was accorded her. Instru- 
mental solos were given by Mr. Phasey on the 
euphonion, and Mr. Harper (trumpet). A duet on 
the euphonion and cornet was also performed by 
Messrs. Phasey and F. Wilmore. The secular por- 
tion of the concert included an arrangement of 
‘“‘ Rule Britannia ” by Mr. Martin; the air, ‘*‘ When 
the evening sun is shining,” and a very pretty 
‘Echo Chorus” from Locke's ‘‘ Macbeth” music, 
the last verse of which had to be repeated in com- 
pliance with the demand of the audience. The 
round, ‘‘A southerly wind and a cloudy sky,” was 
sung to perfection, as was the succeeding chorus, 
“The Campbells are coming’.” ‘‘ The Marseillaise,” 
and ‘“‘The Watch on the Rhine,” were next given, 
with the National Anthem for the finale. Mr. 
Boardman accompanied on the large organ. Mr. 
Martin may be congratulated on the success which 
has attended his efforts to bring singing at sight 
into general practice in our metropolitan schools. 





THE THEATRES. 





A gorgeous spectacular drama by Mr. John Cor- 
mack, entitled ‘ Rebecca,” was produced at Drury 
Lane on Saturday, and received with great favour 
by a crowded and somewhat noisy audience. With 
some wholesale excision of the libretto of this piece, 
for which portion of the work Mr. Halliday is 
responsible, it will play more smoothly, and save 
a good deal of wasted time. Perhaps if the libretto 
were omitted altogether, the audience would not 
experience much loss, and the management would 
save proportionately, as some clever supers might 
be engaged in lieu of Mr. Phelps, Miss Neilson, 
Miss Reinhardt, and the rest, at a fraction of the 
cost of these. Certain it is that the librettist has 
not been allowed to interfere with Messrs. Cormack 
and Beverley as chief authors of the piece; and in 
course of time we shall in all probability be able to 
get rid of the gentleman whose name in a playbill 
obtrusively follows the title of the new piece. 
“* Rebecca” is very far from the first dramatisa- 
tion of the novel of “Ivanhoe.” In 1820 two 
versions were running simultaneously at the Patent 
Theatres, the Covent Garden piece being graced by 
the names of Charles Kemble, Macready, Farren, 
Liston, Emery, Miss Stephens, and Miss Foote. The 
present adaptor therefore had his models before him, 
and if hehas chosen to cast aside the aid they afforded, 
and rely chiefly on paint and gewgaws for his effects, 
he may plead as excuse the degeneracy of popular 
taste. It appears to us that to this same paint and 
gewgaws everything dramatic has been sacrificed. 
The sequence of incident, the dramatic march of 
events, isindicated in the feeblest manner. The actors 
are puppets in the hands of the machinist, ballet 
master, scene-painter; and come and go with the 
irresponsibility of the figures in a magic lantern. On 
Wilfrid of Ivanhoc himself the interest only languidly 


settles, to be from time to time devoted to the 
Templar; while Caur de Lion, Prince John, 
Locksley, Front de Beuf are the shadowiest of sha- 
dows; Rowena a mere abstraction, and Ulrica 
Rosa Dartle over again. We fully appreciate the 
great difficulty in Mr. Halliday’s way. ‘‘ Ivanhoe” 
abounds in interest of the utmost diversity ; there 
are crowds of characters all of whom have greatly 
to do with the story; and in a drama it is im- 
possible to include all these. But Mr. Halliday 
might have taken a distinct thread of the story 
and stuck to it, instead of shifting about between 
Saxon and Jew, Norman and outlaw, to the scatter- 
ing of the interest and destruction of continuity. 
Above all he should have protested against modern 
ballet and modern ballads obtruding themselves in 
an historical picture. Coryphées under the green- 
wood tree are nearly as ridiculous as a lackadaisical 
Richard Ceur de Lion singing that “ the marriage 
bells did ring with a ring-a-ting-a-ting.” With 
better actors possibly the subsidiary characters 
would have come out in more defined shape; but 
at Drury Lane the impersonation of King Richard, 
Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, &c., do not rise above the 
provincial theatre level, while Sir Brian de Bois 
Guilbert and Sir Reginald Front de Bouf rave like 
the occupants of a minor stage. The scenario 
embraces the following incidents. The first act 
opens in the Castle of Rotherwood, where the evening 
meal is being prepared. Cedric comes with Athelstane 
and others, and then a messenger announces that 
Prince John, Sir Brian de Bois Guilbert, and Sir 
Reginald Front de Beuf claim the Saxon’s-hospi- 
tality. Prince John’s presence is an addition to 
the guests in the novel. Then in palmer’s guise 
arrives Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, Cedric’s disinherited son. 
Lastly, Isaac of York and his daughter Rebecca 
crave shelter. Sir Brian and Front de Beuf 
resolve to waylay the Jew and his daughter, but 
after the guests have retired, Wilfrid warns them, 
and they make their escape. The second act begins 
with the Jew’s house at Ashby. We miss the 
splendid glitter at Ashby de la Zouche—there is 
a tournament scene in the last act, so Mr. Halliday 
has to hoard up his materials. Nevertheless all 
the interesting action of the lists at Ashby is 
lost—the bravery of Ivanhoe, the wonderful 
deeds of Le Noir Fainéant, the skill of Locksley, 
are all omitted. The tournament is supposed to 
have taken place, and Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, though 
victor in the encounter, has been wounded. Rebecca 
learns from Gurth, who has acted as the squire of 
Ivanhoe, that he is deserted and friendless, and 
obtains her father’s consent to his being brought 
there. Rowena, discovering who her lover is, finds 
that Rebecca secretly loves him, and implores her 
not to attempt to win his love. We find ourselves 
next at Friar Tuck’s hut, in the presence of the 
jolly friar and Richard Coeur de Lion, who is 
assuming the title of the ‘ Black Knight.” He is, 
however, recognised by Robin Hood. In the next 
scene a grand masque is given for the entertainment 
of Prince John, when news is brought that King 
Richard has returned, and the festival breaks up in, 
confusion. This is a brilliant scene, but it stops 
the action and distracts attention. Robin Hood and 
the King come to the spot shortly after, when 
Wamba brings intelligence of the capture of Rebecca, 
her father, and Lady Rowena, by the Norman 
barons, upon which Robin Hood calls his merry 
men to the rescue. In the third act we see the Jew 
a prisoner in the dungeon of Torquilstone, threatened 
with torture unless he promises an enormous ransom. 
Meanwhile Rebecca, in the turret chamber, assailed 
by the dishonourable proposals of the Templar, is 
on the point of precipitating herself from the battle- 
ments when an assault is made upon the castle. 
Ivanhoe drags himself into the chamber and lies 
upon a couch, while Rebecca narrates the incidents 
of the attack. Soon the besiegers win the victory, 
but Rebecca is carried off by the Templar, and a 
fierce battle takes place in the ruins of the castle. 
The fourth act opens with the trial of Rebecca at 
Templestone as a sorceress, and her last hope of 
life by claiming the right of trial by battle. No one 
appears on her behalf, and she is about to be con- 





demned to the flames, when Ivanhoe comes forward 
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as her champion, and, after a fierce struggle at the 
tournament, Sir Brian de Bois Guilbert is van- 
quished, and Rebecca set free. King Richard also 
returns, and is received with rapture by his subjects. 
In the book it will be remembered Ivanhoe is weak 
and ill when he meets the Templar in the last 
encounter, and is unhorsed at the first shock, while 
his enemy, scarcely touched by Ivanhoe’s lance, 
falls back dead in the saddle—dead of heart disease 
or apoplexy or some similar result of overpowering 
emotion. But in the play, the two foes meet and 
fight with true melodramatic energy, and hack at 
each other like Richard and Richmond on Bosworth 
Field, until the Templar is pummelled to death. 
The acting of * Rebecta” is on a par with its literary 
ability, and, save in rare instances, does not rise 
above respectability. Miss Neilson makes a 
picturesque Rebecca, and shows a good deal of 
energy in the crack scene where she defies 
the Templar. Her eccentricities of pronunciation 
might be excused by Rebecca’s Jewish descent, if any 
Jew or Jewess ever pronounced like Miss Neilson. 
But this lady must learn English before she can 
become all that her admirers claim for her. Mr. 
Phelps is also picturesque as Isaac of York, but 
exaggerates the feebleness and tremulousness of the 
Jew. There is far too much shouting and tearing 
in the subsidiary parts. Mr. J. B. Howard as 
Ivanhoe, and Mr. W. Terriss as Robin Hood act with 
judgment, and do best among the men, but neither 
has much chance to interest the audience, nor has 
Rowena the fair, graced by Miss Reinhardt the dark. 
Miss Fanny Addison makes up like Ulrica in her 
teens with her hair prematurely discoloured through 
too much auricomous fiuid. The music is ‘of the 
period ” (music of King Richard the First’s period !) 
and the appointments are as a matter of course 
highly gorgeous. _ 

An operatic extravaganza entitled ‘‘ Cinderella the 
Younger,” libretto by Mr. Alfred Thompson and 
music by M. Jonas, has been successfully brought 
out at the Gaiety. The incidents of the nursery 
story are freely handled. Cinderella is here called 
Javotte, and the Prince is the Grand Duke Maz, 
and the cruel sisters have two burglarious lovers, 
who profess admiration in order to conceal designs 
of brigandage. The Grand Duke makes the first 
acquaintance of Cinderella not at the ball but in the 
humble disguise of a dancing master, and Javotte 
becomes the victim of unjust suspicion in the matter 
of a ring supposed to have been stolen. The Grand 
Duke, however, has given her the ring, and clears up 
matters finally by choosing her for wife. There is 
an amusing scene with a patrol in the first act, the 
patrol being composed of attractive young ladies. 
The music of this extravaganza is light, tuneful and 
taking, and the singing and acting very good. Miss 
Julia Mathews is Javotte, and plays with her ac- 
customed vivacity and knowledge of “ business.” 
Madille. Clary is a French actress who as the Grand 
Duke Maz distinguishes herself. Miss Loseby and 
Miss Tremaine are the envious sisters, and Messrs. 
Stoyle and J. G. Taylor make amusing brigands. 
M. Furneaux Cooke’s singing of a Watchman’s song 
is among the hits of the piece. There is a ballet in 
the third act, which is liberally applauded; and the 
dresses and designs are in Mr. Thompson’s usual 
effective style. 

A very wild, and—we say it advisedly—a scan- 
dalous drama has been produced at the Holborn 
Theatre, now open under the management of Mr. 
Richard Mansell. It is scandalous inasmuch as it 
traduces the memory of a great actor who, whatever 
his faults, was free from the sins with which the 
piay labels and libels him. Years ago pare M. 
Alexandre Dumas took it into his head to build up 
an Edmund Kean out of moral—or immoral—con- 
sciousness. He made him a drunkard and a liber- 
tine, a profligate and a vulgar brawler, the rival of 
the Prince Regent in the love of a married woman, 
and the denouncer of the Prince from the stage 
where he was acting. Such a character never existed 
in dramatic history as Dumas conceived and ticketed 
with the name of Kean; but it suffices to exhibit 
Dumas’s knowledge of British laws and habits when 
we add that the Prince Regent, by virtue of a kind 
of letire de cachet, ia enabled to banish his rival to 





the United States! This nightmare of a drama 
never achieved any reputation in Paris: what could 
have induced an English manager to produce it 
here, where Edmund Kean’s name is respected, and 
his son’s memory cherished, it is impossible to say. 
It is a thoroughly mendacious and disgraceful piece, 
not rendered less so to the chief personage libelled, 
by the alterations effected through fear of the Lord 
Chamberlain. Kean we may safely traduce, but the 
virtuous George IV. must not be defamed in fable ; 
so the figure of the Prince is altered for some 
German potentate, and thus the only shadow 
of dramatic sequence disappears. Imagine a 
Prince of Wales exiling his father’s subject for 
having insulted a German Grand Duke! The con- 
tempt of the audience was the fitting reward of 
defamation in fiction; and on Monday honest con- 
tempt fell like a wet blanket upon ‘‘ Edmund Kean” 
and all concerned in its production. 

On Tuesday night a benefit, in aid of the funds 
for the support of the nine hours’ movement, took 
place at the Grecian Theatre, City Road, under the 
management of the North London Engineers’ Com- 
mittee. At an early hour in the evening large 
crowds had assembled outside the theatre, and in a 
few minutes after the doors were opened every part 
of the spacious theatre was crowded to suffocation, 
hundreds of persons holding tickets being unable to 
obtain admission. At last the numbers unable 
to obtain admission became so great that the Com- 
mittee announced that they had made arrangements 
with Mr. Conquest, the proprietor, and all out- 
standing tickets would be admitted on Friday 
evening. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





The Polytechnic entertainments are now 
nothing if not scientific. This week Professor 
Pepper has been making experiments in sub- 
marine illumination by means of the electric 
light as applied in a new ingenious apparatus, the 
invention of Messrs. Heinke and Davis. In this 
apparatus the jet is contained in an air-tight 
lantern, and, as exhibited on Wednesday evening, 
produces a perfect and well-radiated light under 
water. Very shortly after, the large theatre was 
crowded to hear a lecture on gun-cotton. Pro- 
fessor Pepper gave a history of the progress of the 
invention from the earliest experiments of 
Braconnet down to the matured manufacture of 
Professor Abel, and maintained the perfect safety 
and manageableness of the explosive, provided it 
were properly prepared, and that intelligent care 
were observed in its manipulation. Its use in the 
preparation of torpedoes was made clear to the 
audience by a succession of dissolving views, in 
which the destructiveness of the torpedo was 
illustrated. Of the lighter portions of the pro- 
gram, the entertainment of Mr. Grossmith, jun., 
is entitled the “Silver Wedding” and kept the 
young folks in roars of laughter. 





At Marlborough Street, Frederick Jenkins, 
traveller, in the employ of Mr. Williams, music 
publisher, 24, Berners Street, and John Crocker, 
tuner, were brought before Mr. Knox charged with 
stealing a large quantity of music, the property of 
Mr. Williams. Mr. Frood, traveller to Mr. 
Williams, said Jenkins was in the same service, and 
that he received from him after he was in custody 
fifty pieces of music, value £3. Mrs. Jenkins, wife 
of the prisoner, stated that Crocker had brought the 
music produced to her house, and that he had been 
in the habit for some time past of bringing music. 
Inspector Harnett, E division, said Jenkins told him 
when taken into custody that another person had 
stolen the music, and that he had received it. 
Subsequently Crocker came to the station and said 
he had come all the way from Canterbury to give 
himself up for stealing music, and Jenkins had led 
him into it. Mr. Frood said since the prisoner had 
been in custody two parcels of music stolen from the 
stock, value £10.to £15, had been sent back. The 
loss of property was still considerable. He believed 
tne robberies had been extensively carried on for 
eight months. Three persons who had robbed Mr. 
Williams had been let off. Jenkins asserted that 
Crocker told him he had the authority of Mr. 
Williams to take the music. Both prisoners having 
pleaded “Guilty,” Mr. Knox committed Jenkins, 
who appeared to be the worse offender, for six 
months, with hard labour, and Crocker for three 





months. 


REVIEWS. 
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Travels in the Air. Edited by James GLaisHER, 
F.R.S. London: R. Bentiry. 1871. 


Here is a glorification in type and binding of the 
science of balloonery. Even to look at it is a 
solace, with its 400 octavo pages, its rich coloured 
cloth, its 118 illustrations. The pictures are a treat 
before dipping into the. contents, though these 
embrace writings by Gaston Tissandier, M. de 
Fonvielle and Camille Flammarion, besides Mr. 
Glaisher’s own contributions. But the pictures 
exert the first fascination, with their views of cloud- 
land under every aspect. We are taken “ up into 
the flies” of the universe, and shown all manner of 
topsey-turvy ‘* properties "—twin suns, double sun- 
sets, landscapes in the clouds, ocean deserts 
through which the balloon is careering, and equally 
perilous steeplechases across country. One of these 
latter exhibits a couple of French officers galloping 
after the aeronauts crying ‘Vos passeports, 
messieurs !" but the balloon mocks the vain demand. 
In one of Mr. Glaisher’s descents from Wolver- 
hampton the wind made it difficult and dangerous, 
and with his utmost efforts the balloon came roughly 
to the ground: it struck the earth and rebounded 
again and again, until a long tear became visible, 
which spread rapidly. The sides of the balloon 
stood out like wings, but the upper part remained, 
until finally a great rent passed up from neck 
to valve, when the occupants fully expected 
all would drop down. But for some little time 
after this the great valve, with its heavy springs, 
remained fifty feet high in the air, whilst the 
whole balloon opened out in one immense sheet, 
and, kite-like, kept up perhaps for rather more 
than a minute, though it appeared a much longer 
time. It then gradually fell to the ground. That 
it did not fall more rapidly was due to the pressure 
of the atmosphere. The party sustained a few 
bruises, but none of any importance, and were 
spared the general reversal of their effects, which 
happened to Mr. Wise, who alighted with his car 
bottom upwards. Several hairbreadth escapes are 
told, one of the most sensational being an adventure 
which happened to Mr. Glaisher and Mr. Coxwell 
during their ascent from Wolverhampton in 1862. 
The balloon had reached a height exceeding 29,000 
feet, when, 

Shortly after I laid my arm upon the table, 
possessed of its full vigour, but on being desirous 
of using it I found it powerless—it must have lost 
its power momentarily; trying to move the other 
arm, I found it powerless also. Then I tried to 
shake myself, and succeeded, but I seemed to have 
no limbs. In looking at the barometer, my head 
fell over my left shoulder; I struggled and shook 
my body again, but could not move my arms, 
Getting my head upright for an instant only, it 
fell on my right shoulder; then I fell backwards, 
my back resting against the side of the car, and 
my head on its edge. In this position my eyes 
were directed to Mr. Coxwell in the ring. en 
I shook my body I seemed to have full power 
over the muscles of the back, and considerably so 
over those of the neck, but none over either 
arms or my legs. As in the case ®f the arms, so all 
muscular power was lost in an instant from m 
back and neck. I dimly saw Mr. Coxwell, an 
endeavoured to speak, but could not. In an instant 
intense darkness overcame me, so that the optic 
nerve lost power suddenly, but I was still conscious 
with as active a brain as at the present moment 
while writing this. I thought I had been seized 
with asphyxia, and believed I should experience 
nothing more, as death would come unless we 
speedily descended; other thoughts were entering 
my mind, when I suddenly became unconscious as 
on going to sleep. I cannot tell anything of the 
sense of hearing, as no sound reaches the ear to 
break the perfect stillness and silence of the regions 
between six and seven miles above the earth. My 
last observation was made at 1.54, above 29,000 
feet. I suppose two or three minutes to have elapsed 
between my eyes becoming insensible to seeing fine 
divisions and 1.54, and then two or three minutes 
more to have passed till I was insensible, which 
I think, therefore, took place about 1.56 or 1.57. 
While powerless I heard the words ‘ temperature” 
and “observation,” and I knew Mr. Coxwell was 
in the car, speaking to and endeavouring to rouse 
me,—therefore consciousness and hencing Sat re- 
turned. I then heard him speak more em 





tically, 
but could not see, speak, or move. T boord hiss 
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again say, ‘‘ Do try; now do.” Then the instru- 
ments became dimly visible, then Mr. Coxwell. 
and very shortly I saw clearly. Next I rose in my 
seat and looked around as though waking from sleep, 
though not refreshed, and said to Mr. Coxwell, “I 
have been insensible.” He said, “‘ You have, and 
I too, very nearly.” I then drew up my legs, which 
had been extended, and took a pencil in my hand 
to begin observations. Mr. Coxwell told me that he 
had lost the use of his hands, which were black, and 
I poured brandy over them. 

While this insensibility was lasting, Mr. Coxwell on 
his side nearly lost his life and that of his swooning 
companion. His hands froze while he was en- 
deavouring to open the valve, and the balloon still 
careered to heights of intenser cold. At last Mr. 
Coxwell, suspended in the ring and unable to use 
his hands, by a last desperate effort managed to 
get the cord between his teeth, and opened the 
valve. 

We have spoken of the topsy-turvy phenomena 
of cloudland, and M. Tissandier describes one 
literally, in a sea-mirage in the sky. They were 
sailing the air between England and France. ‘‘ We 
turned,” he says, ‘‘ to look for the coast of England, 
but it was hidden by an immense veil of leaden- 
coloured cloud. Raising our eyes to discover where 
this cloud wall terminated, we perceived above it a 
greenish layer like that of the surface of the sea, 
and soon we descried upon it a little black point, 
the size of a walnut shell. Fixing our eyes upon it 
intently, this little moving spot turned out to be a 
ship sailing upside down upon an ocean in the sky. 
In a few moments a steamer made its appearance 
— it was the image of the boat from Calais to Dover, 
and by the aid of my telescope I could distinguish 
the smoke coming out of the funnel. Then two or 
three other vessels came upon the scene, and added 
to the wonders of the magic sea, projected into the 
air by a fantastic effect of mirage.” In scenes 
suggestive as the above the book is fertile, and the 
suggestivencss is aided by capital wood cuts. 





Re Cocks & Co.] 
“ The Merry Kittens.” Quadrille. 

Sreruen Gover. 

Familiar tunes capitally arranged for dancing, easy 
to play, and with a lifelike title-page of merry 
kittens. Altogether just the thing to please the 
juveniles. 


Composed by 





‘* Brightrammargate on the Sea.” Jomie song. 
Written and composed by Aurrep Scorr Garry. 
A light seng with chorus, in Mr. Gatty’s own 

style, advocating the advantages of a trip to the 

seaside as against doctor's bills. Every one will 
sympathise with the writer just now. It is inG, 

6-8 time, compass nine notes, D to E. 





“The Soldier's Return.” Descriptive Fantasia. 

Composed for the Pianoforte by J. Pripnam. 

A familiar arrangement of airs suitable to illus- 
trate a soldier's departure and return, It is very 
easy, and wil] please the young pianists for whom it 
is written, ’ 





Weekes & Co, 

Joy and Peace. An Orchestral Prelude, composed 

in score, and arranged asa Duet for the Piano- 
forte. By Joun Lana. 

The opportunities of getting orchestral music per- 
formed ace even now so rare that Mr. Lang has acted 
wisely in reducing his work to a duet arrangement 
for piano, by which means he will get his composi- 
tion played and heard, It is a work, as far as we can 
judge from the pianoforte copy, of some pretension ; 
and no little skill is displayed in its treatment. It 
has many excellent points, and very little to find 
fault with. It will be an acceptable addition to the 
repertoire of duet players, for whom it provides 
room for display of taste, as well as mechanical 
proficiency. 





Romances for Violin and Piano. By James Hinz. 
No.1. ‘ Sunset.” 
This Notturno, which the composer dedicates to 
a friend whose painting suggested the idea, consists 


of a pleasing melody for the yiolin, larghetto, taste- 


fully and effectively accompanied. There are no 
passages peculiar to the violin, and the air may be 
played on almost any other instrument, though of 
course with less power of expression. 





Broken! Romance. Words by LasceniEed Carr. 
Music by Haminton Cuarke. 


An attempt to convey the anguish of a broken 
heart, mingled with prayer for the welfare of its 
cause. The idea is a good one for music, and Mr. 
Clarke has been fairly successful in its interpreta- 
tion. The song is in D minor, common time, with a 
change into the major and 12-8, returning into the 
original key and time. There is ample room for 
display of taste and feeling in the singer. The 
compass is from D to F sharp, ten notes. 





“ Among the Lilies.” Song. Words by Groraina 

M. Srartes. Music by Hamiutron Ciarxe. 

A regret for a lost child, pleasingly set, though we 
think a shade too gloomy, even for so sorrowful a 
subject,—as there is a bright side to the death of the 
young, which indeed is indicated in the concluding 
verses. The key is F’, 6-8 time, compass D flat to 
F, ten notes. 





“A Shadow.” Words by AprLaipg ANNE Procter. 

Music by Hamiiton Cuarke. 

Miss Procter’s verses are united to suitable music, 
though needlessly lugubrious: regrets, however 
tender, are not always dismal, and there is more to 
do in the world than to whine over the past. We 
would recommend Mr. Clarke to seek more lively 
verses, or if he prefer sad subjects to treat them 
hopefully rather than as despairing. Considered per 
se, there is nothing to find fault with in the music 
of “A Shadow,” which will probably be liked as 
soon as known. It is in G minor, 3-4 time, the 
voice ranging from D to F sharp. 








(CzERny. } 


Huit Morceauz de Salon, pour Violon ou Violoncelle, 
avec accompagnement de Piano. Par BerrHoip 
Tours. Cahiers 1 et 2. 


This is an attractive and useful publication, and 
particularly adapted for the musical recreation of 
the home circle, the airs selected being melodious 
and striking, and the accompaniment tasteful and 
musicianly. The eight compositions are by H. 
Scholtz, J. B. Wekerlin (3), B. Tours, D. Brocca, 
and Oscar Berringer (2). There is of course 
considerable difference in style, but they are all 
interesting ; some of them appeal specially to the 
young. Where neither violin nor violoncello is at 
hand, a satisfactory substitute may be found in an 
harmonium or even a concertina. This fact is 
worth mentioning, as tending to enlarge the sphere 
of usefulness of Mr. B. Tours’ arrangements. 





(Cramer, Woop, & Co.] 


The Battle of Dorking. Recollections of a Volun- 
teer. For the Pianoforte. By Ernest Travers. 
A kind of musical extravaganza, consisting mostly 

of a catena of popular airs applied or mis-applied 
to all kinds of odd uses; with some clever 
descriptive music to link them together. The piece 
needs a tolerably good player, who can condescend 
to enter into the fun of the thing, and such a one 
may produce considerable effect on a sympathising 
and discriminative audience. 





Eine kleine Geschichte. 
By James L. Weaxu1. 
An elegant trifle, a neat little motivo decorated 

with arpeggios after Mr. Wehli’s manner. It is less 

difficult than most of that gentleman’s writings, and 
is commendably short. 


Sketch for the Pianoforte. 








[C, Jerrzrys. } 
“ Tubal Cain.” Poetry by Cuannes Macgay, LL.D. 
Musie by H. OC. Nixon. 
Dr. Mackay’s “Tubal Cain,” as most of our 
readers are aware, was one of the “ incidents” in 
the varied career of Mx. Henry Russell, who a. 





with him—as with the ‘“ Lifeboat,” the ** Maniac,” 
and sundry other “incidents”—many years ago, 
and forthwith committed him to music. A swinging 
air with a short characteristic symphony, and the 
good bold singing and articulation of the composer 
and of his colleague and rival, Mr. Henry Smith, 
gained for it considerable popularity. Indeed its 
hold of the public has not yet ceased, and we heard 
it sung to a rustic audience a short time ago with 
immense effect. Mr. Nixon has set the same verses 
in an entirely opposite manner: and his version 
requires a very different singer, and appeals to a 
very different audience from that of Mr. Russell. 
The melody is appropriate and forcible; and the 
accompaniment full and elaborate. As a composi- 
tion it is superior to Mr. Russell’s commonplace 
tune, but anybody could sing that, with the obvious 
consequence. This setting will requite a good 
artist, with a powerful voice, to do it justice; and a 
somewhat cultivated audience to appreciate the 
result. It is set in D minor, common time, 
compass A to E, twelve notes, 





[D’Aucorn & Co.} 

“ Just twenty years ago, Maud.’ Ballad. Written 
by Cuarues MaarsHann. Composed by Grarran 
Cooke. 

A pleasing song of remembrance, the melody being 
simply accompanied, but with the nuances which 
indicate the practised musician. Key B flat, 6-8 
time, compass ten notes, D to F. 


ctbeanadis 





[Hie & Son. } 
“The Sea-Diver.” Song. Written by Lonerrutow. 

Set to music by WaLTER Maynarp. 

The composer has happily interpreted the spirit 
of Longfellow’s familiar lines in this very genuine 
song. Its construction is elaborate without being 
overdone, and is well worthy the attention of the 
diligent singer. The song will please on a first 
hearing, and like many of its author’s efforts, will 
improve on acquaintance. It is set in G, common 
time, compass D to A flat, twelve notes, 








(Cramer, Woop, & Co., Dublin.] 
“‘ The First Appeal.” Waltz, Composed by Hanny 
Harpy. 
A set of waltzes after the type which the Godfreys 
have made so familiar, They are quite of average 
merit. 





MR, BOUCICAULT :—THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. 








To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—Some short time since a spirited corre- 
spondence appeared in the papers, between Mr 
Boucicault on the one side and several Theatrical 
Proprietors and Managers on the other, in refer- 
ence to the prices charged in English Theatres as 
compared with the Awerican, Mr. Boucicault 
contending that the prices in England are far too 
high. May I ask if this is the same Mr. Boucicault 
now performing at the Theatre Royal, Brighton ? 
and if he is aware that in consequence of his 
engagement many playgoers are deprived of the 
opportunity of enjoying the theatre for two weeks 
owing to the withdrawal of the half prices? Is it 
owing to the heavy draught on the Treasury 
caused by the expense of this engagement? Ifao, 
Mr. Boucicault has an opportunity of proving him- 
self a public benefactor by reducing his terms 
and reintroducing the half-price patrons. I am, 
yours, &c., 
A Lover OF THE ‘Drama aT BRIGHTON. 











Hottoway’s Ointment anp PiLLs.—BiLiousngss anv Dys- 
prréia.—There is no organ in thé human body so liable to 
derangement as the liver ; food, fatigue, climate, My Miss mere 
all disorder its action, and render seat The fret 

or less depraved, superabun er or 

should receive attention. ee Rb 4 
shoulder, a harsh cough, and difficulty signs of 
Holloway’ disease which are powen 8 manual vat aeeta by ~y with 
lloway’s inestimable Oin' tg action 





without delay. Me. Th yy) all sie ahs 
ad of 


masse 
isa speci by ehecking nervous tone, 
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Greerpta Varia. 


A Great Contratro.—Amongst the most remark- 
able débuts of the year 1829, that of Mdme. Pisaroni 
must be mentioned, as being very nearly as 
important as that of Mdlle. Sontag in the preceding 
season. Without exception this lady was the most 
ugly woman that was ever seen on the opera stage; 
her appearance indeed was almost revolting. 
Besides the plainuess of her faze, she also limped, 
her figure was distorted, and her stature was short 
and squat. So well aware was she of her want of 
personal attraction, that when she was applied to by 
the management of “ Les Italiens ” to sing at Paris, 
she sent her picture, accompanied by an explanation 
that she was even uglier than that made her to 
appear. The moment, however, that she opened 
her lips, the feeling, that was little short of disgust 
at these imperfections, at once vanished. When 
she came to England, her voice had certainly passed 
its prime ; but she could not sing six notes before it 
was perceptible that she was all sensibility, a 
model of devotion to her art, and alive to every 
breathing of passionate expression. Her voice 
naturally was a mezzo-soprano ; but extreme cultiva- 
tion had so improved its lower tones and extended 
its upper compass, that she imparted ail the richness 
of a pure contralto to her deeper notes, and no 
inconsiderable portion of lightness, ease, and 
flexibility to its upper register. Notwithstanding 
that Mdme. Pisaroni’s voice, as I have remarked, 
was past its best, her tone was pure, rich— 
particularly in the lower parts of the scale,—sweet, 
and uniform. Her volume was also large, although 
not possessing the power of Catalani, or even of 
Pasta. With the purity and uniformity of her voice 
she associated a noble simplicity of declamation, a 
most accutate articulation, and the power of 
assimilation from the loudest messa di voce to the 
softest pianissimo; whilst she utterly rejected 
everything approaching to meretricious ornament, 
and contented herself with relying simply upon 
legitimate vocalisation. But, after all, the union of 
intensely concentrated feeling with the most scientifie 
understanding, and a most skilful employment of 
the resources of art, were her proper distinctions. 
No one could listen to Mdme. Pisaroni’s singing 
without perceiving that she apprehended the entire 
scope of musi¢al phrasing, the best application of 
her powers to its interpretation, and a sensibility 
which engaged her whole soul in the task. She was, 
to all intents and purposes, a great singer—the 
greatest ccmtralto that had ever sung at the King’s 
Theatre, and prepared the way for Alboni—whom 
she, more than any one else, resembled—for 
Didiée, and, although last by no means least, 
Trebelli-Bettini.— Musical Recollections in Tinsley’s 
Magazine. 

Count Cacuiostro.—Cagliostro seemed moulded 
for the express purpose of playing Signor Tulipano 
at the Italian Theatre ; he was of a medium height, 
tathet stout, with an olive coiiplexion, a very short 
neck, round face; two large eyes on a& level with the 
cheeks, and a broad turned-up nose. I never saw 
any one 80 like him as André of the Constitutional 
Assembly, who died not long ago director of the 
forest on the Civil List, with this difference, that 
Andfé had designedly degtaded himself to the 
appearaticé and manners of & clown, while Cagliostro, 
also by design, had prepared his whole exterior to 
appear as acharlatan. His hair was dressed in a 
way new to France, being divided into several small 
tresses that united behind the head, and were 
twisted up into what was then called a club. He 
wore on that day an iron-grey coat of French make, 
with gold lace, a scarlet waistcoat trimmed with 
broad Spanish lace, red breeches, his sword looped 
to the skirt of his coat, and a laced hat with a white 
feather, the latter a decoration still required of 
thotiiitebanks, tooth-drawers, and other medical 
practitioners who proclaimed and retailed their 
drugs in the open air: Cagliostro set off this 
costume by lace ruffles, several valuable rings, 
and shoebuckles, which were, it is true, of antique 
design, and bright enough to be taken for real 
diamonds. Thefe was no one at supper but 
the members of the family, among whom I 
include a certain Father Loth, a Minim friar 
from the Palais Royal, who managed in some way 
to make his frock agree with the post of eub- 
secretary to Mdme, de Lamotte. He said mass to 
her on Sunday, and for the rest of the week per- 
forined such commissions at the Cardinal’s palace 
as the first secretary, Villette, considered beneath 
his dignity. Nor was a certain Chevalier de Mont- 
bruel considered as a stranger. He was a veteran 
of the green-room, but still a good speaker, always 
ready to affirm anything, who always chanced to be 
wherever Cagliostro was, bore witness to the mira- 
clés he had worked, and offered himself as an 
éxaiiple cuted of—I do not kuow how miany mala- 
dies, with names enough to frighten one. So we wete 
nine or ten at table. Mdme. de Lamotté was between 








Cagliostro and Montbruel, and I was beside Mame. | 
Latour, opposite to the former. I could only look | 
at him furtively, and did not yet know what to) 
think. The face, the attire, and the whole man| 
made an impression on me that I could not prevent. | 
I listened to the talk. He spoke some sort of 
medley, half French, half Italian, and made many 
quotations which might be Arabic, but which he did 
not trouble himself to translate. He alone spoke, 
and had time to run over twenty subjects, for he 
only allowed them to be discussed as far as he 
liked. He never failed continually to ask if he 
were understood, and the company bowed all 
round to assnre him that he was. When he 
began on any subject he seemed carried away 
by it, and spoke impressively with voice and 
gesture; but all at once came down from it to pay 
very tender compliments and odd civilities to the 
mistress of the house; the same performance con- 
tinuing throughout the supper. I could not 
remember any more of it than that the hero had 
spoken of heaven, of the stars, of the Great Secret, 
of Memphis, of the high-priest, of transcendental 
chemistry, of giants and monstrous beasts, of a city 
ten times as large as Paris, in the middle of Africa, 
where he had correspondents; how ignorant we 
were of all these charming things that he had at his 
fingers’ ends; and that he had mingled in his 
discourse curious inane compliments to Madame de 
Lamotte, whom he called his hind, his gazelle, his 
swan, his dove, borrowing his appellations from the 
most amiable of the animal kingdom. After supper 
he did me the honour to address to me a number of 
questions in succession. I answered them all by the 
most respectful avowals of my ignorance, and after- 
wards learnt from Madame de Lamotte that he had 
conceived a most favourable idea of my appearance 
and learning.—Life and Adventures of Count 
Beugnot. Edited by C. M. Yonge. 

Puncn 1x A Senrovs Moon.—She’s a good old 
gal, is my wife. She’s religious, you see, 
sir. JI ain’t religious, I’m sorry to say, but I 
wish I was. Religious folk seem somehow to make 
theirselves contented hows’ever things is goin’. 
Them dear little kids of mine think a deal more of 
she than they do of me. I love ’em, and they love 
me; but it’s her they look up to somehow. No, 
sir, I don’t mean to bring up Tom to my business. 
He want's to be a Punchy, but his mother don’t 
want him to be, and I don’t want him neither. 
There’s temptations, and the boys is horfen 
werry owdacious—pinches ye through the baize, and 
makes holes and pokes ye, and pitehes their caps 
right into the frame, and hunts ye about, and chaffs 
ye, and never pays ye nuffink. It ain’t a jolly life 
now, the Punch line ain’t. I should be glad to get out 
of it, if I could get ’old of somefink else that I could 
get as much by; but I've got into the way of it, and 
don’t see my way clear tonuffink else I could doas well 
on, though it is so bad. My wife’s troubled in her 
mind because she thinks it’s wicked somehow, but I 
can’t quite see that. Of course it ain’t right that a 
party shonld fling a baby out o’ winder, and fight his 
wife, and swear and so on; but then you see it’s all 
make believe, and my fust pardner used to say that 
there was 4 fine mofal in it, because Punch, big 
scamp as he was, licked the devil afterall; that was 
his joke. But I ain’t a funny man, and I don't 
relish arnin’ my bread, sich as ’tis, by makin’ a fool 
of myself. I go to church of a evenink now with 
my old gal and the kids, and when they’re a singin’, 
that there Evenink Hymn, I think o’ myself squeak- 
ing out 100-too-ro0-too-ro0-too-r00-to0-r00-too-r00- 
ery; and somehow they don’t tally.—Friends and 
Acquaintances. By the Author of Episodes in an 
Obscure Life. 

Tue “Parmy Days or tue Srace.’—In the 
month of February, 1811, the whole town was 
rushing to see another of these extravaganzas, 
‘* Blue Beard,” which had been revived with great 
magnificence, for which a whole circus troupe had 
been engaged. Splendid dresses, elaborate coni- 
flicts on horse-back, in which the “ highly-trained 
animals” simulated all the agonies of death, with 
the capture of towns, were spectacles that filled the 
theatres for many a night. But the managers were 
justly pursued with ridicule, much of which fell, as 
of course, upon Kemble. ‘The jesters invented 
scenes between him and postulants for the stage— 
amusing malentendus, in which the manager was 
exhibited as taking their proposals as referring to 
‘‘a barb,” instead of toa gay actress. An imaginary 
list of rules was daawn up to regulate the beliaviour 
of four-footed performers behind the scenes, which 
referred to a recent dispute on forfeits between thie 
manager and players. ‘‘ Every mare or horse,” it ran, 
‘‘who refuses a part shall forfeit one peck of oat. 
Should any horse, mare, or gelding come to re- 
hearsal in dirty shoes, or lie down in the greeti-room, 
lic shall forfeit one peck. For snorting during re- 
hearsal, one peck.” A pleasant scene was deseribed 
by the author of ‘‘ The Dramatic Oensor,’’ in refer- 
ence to the further extravagance of a representation 
of a fox-hunt given oy the boards of Covent Garden, 
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and which probably did occur. The veteran 
Cumberland was reading a play in the green-room, 
when a chorus of yelping and snarling broke out 
from below the floor. ‘*My God!” said the amazed 
dramatist, ‘‘ what is that?” He was told it was the 
fox-hounds, who were kennelled under the green- 
room, and who were to be introduced into the new 
piece. ‘“ How, sir! And has it come to this?” A 
property-man had just passed by with a large piece 
of beef, which had been seented by the dogs.— The 
Kembles. By Percy Fitzgerald. 

Lereuton’s “ Hercunes anp Axcxstis.”—Come 
with us, O ye public! for a while, and hear the 
showman declaim-—‘ Walk in, ladies and gentlemén, 
and see the original Irish Wake with modern-ancient 
Greek performers! Attentively observe this beauti- 
ful scene; the eye will soon get accustomed to 
the confusion. There, in the centre, you perceive 
the corpse—observe its swollen jaw—(not caused 
by disease, sir, the Greeks always had swelled 
jaws). There on its right, you perceive the back 
of a demi-god, in his own native brick-dust. 
Towards its left you perceive, near the pretty girl, 
a lady’s back neatly dressed up in green— simplex 
munditiis,’ as the poets used to say. There—you 
behold the mighty wrestling-match. . The demi-god 
wins. He can’t stand firm on his feet—because 
he never learnt the way—-yet still he wins. His 
lion-skin cloak has gone mad, and fights against him 
hard—yet still he wins. His enemy, Mr. Death, 
that foreign nobleman in the fur cap, has a trouble- 
some cloak too—but the ancients always fonght 
in cloaks. Remark the crows’ wings on his 
back. Isn't he ‘scaring the ladies like a erow- 
keeper?’ Just see how lean heis! He has no 
chance with Mr. Demi-god, who is full of Augeian 
roast-beef. At the top you perceive an old man 
wrestling with a female. His blood is up, and he 
wants to fight on his own account. On the left you 
observe a gentleman suddenly taken ill. He has no 
stomach for fighting, and hides behind a lady—look 
how tight he holds her. And there are the women 
all around him! Not one bit care they for the up- 
roar. See how the purple lady smirks at the dis- 
tinguished foreigner; look at the grey lady peeping 
between her fingers—-like Ham’s wife at Pisa—at 
Mr. Demi-god’s handsome back. In the middle you 
perceive a child of tender years. She is shy—poor 
little thing! No wonder, among all these strangers, 
Just going to cry—isn’t it sweet? Ho there! let 
down the curtain—it’s too affecting—we shall all 
get ill.’"—Britain’s Art Paradise. By the Earl of 
Southesk. 

Tux Dear Man 1n tHe Pit.—The extent and 
variety of Dickens’s tones were wonderful. Once he 
described to me in an inimitable way a scene he 
witnessed many years ago at a London theatre, and 
I am certain no professional ventriloquist could 
have reproduced it better. I could never uade 
him to repeat the description in presence of otliers ; 
but he did it for me several times during our walks 
into the country, where he was, of course, unob- 
served. His recital of the incident was irresistibly 
droll, and no words of mine can give the sittation 
even, as he gave it. He said he was once sitting in 
the pit of a London theatre, when two men came 
in and took places directly in front of him. Both 
were evidently strangers from the country, and not 
very familiar with the stage. One of them was stone 
deaf, and relied entirely upon his friend to keep him 
informed of the dialogue and story of the play as it 
went on, by having bawled into his ear, word for word, 
as near as possible, what the actors and actresses 
wete saying. ‘The man who could hear became 
intensely interested in the play, and kept close 
watch of the stage. The deaf man also shared in 
the progressive action of the drama, and rated bis 
friend soundly, in a loud voiée, if a stitch in the 
story of the play were inadvertently dropped. 
Dickens gave the two voices of these two spectators 
with his best comie and dramatic power. Notwith- 
standing the roats of the audience, for the scene in 
the pit grew immensely futiny to them as it went on, 
the deaf man and his friend were too mitch 
interested in the main business of the evenin 
to observe that they were noticed, One bawle 
louder, and the other, with his elevated ear- 
trumpet, listened more intently than ever. At 
lengtli the seeno culininated in & most u- 
expected manitier. ‘ Now,” seréamed the hearing 
man to the deaf one, “ they are going to elope!” 
‘« Who is going to elope?” asked the deaf man, in a 
loud, vebement tone. ‘ Why, them two, the young 
man in the red coat and the girl in a white gown, 
that’s a-talking together now, and just going off the 
stage!" “ Well, then, you must have missed tell- 
ing me something they've said before,” roared the 
other in an enraged and stentorian voice; ‘ for 
there was nothing in their conduct all the evening, 
as you have been representing it to me, that would 
warrant them in such a proceeding!" At which the 
audience could not bear it any longer, and screamed 
their delight till the curtain fell— Our Whispering 





Gallery,” in the Atlantie Monthly. 
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The Orchestra. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


FOR CoPiBs FREE BY POST, 


Per Year ee ee 15s. 6d. 
o Wear ce oe ee oe «. «=: Bw 
»» Quarter ac oe oe ds. 
Payable in advance, 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence 
a line (of eight words) afterwards. A reduction for a series. 
Professional Cards (not exceeding three lines) will be inserted 


at 15s. for a Quarter (13 insertions); 25s. for a Half-year; 
22 2s fora Year. 
All Advertisoments must be paid in advance. 
*,* Powt-Orrice Onpers TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR OF J.SWIFT, 
Post-Orrice, Regent-stagetT, W. 
Orrick ror Sussciprions AND ADVERTISEMENTS: 
55, Kina Srreer, Recent Srreer, W. 


NOTICE. 


It is intended to give in the ‘“ Orchestra,” in 
the first week of each month, a List of all the 
New Music, Vooal and Instrumental, brought 
out in the preceding month; showing under the 
names of the respective Publishers the Title, 
Composer, and Price of each piece. It is believed 
that this list will be peculiarly valuable to Pro- 
fessors, to the Country Trade, and the Public. 
It is requested that a List of New Publications to 
be inserted in the number published on October 
6th, be sent to the “ Orchestra” Office not later 
than the 3Oth inst.; and subsequent lists not 
later than the Twenty-first of each month. The 
Publishers’ names will be printed in alphabetical 
order, and the description of each piece can only 
occupy one line. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Cc. F. P.—Thanks for your kind offer; but we have no 
vacancy. 





DIED. 
September 28rd, aged 89, and deeply regretted, William 
Topham, Viear-Choral of Christ Chutch and St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin; late of Cork and Worcester Cathedral 


Choirs, and formerly a Chorister in Southwell Minster. 
Ghe Orchestra. 
A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


-_—~<>—- -— 

It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 
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Our readers will hear with regret of the death of 
Mr. Cipriani Potter, who was formerly Principal of 
the Royal Academy of Music, and whose amiable and 
considerate conduct, during his long career, endeared 
him to every one who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance. Mr. Potter was born in 1792, and 
received instruction from Mr. Attwood, Dr. Calcott, 
Dr. Crotch, and the celebrated pianist Woelfl, 
and afterwards pursued his studies in Germany. 
At Vienna he enjoyed the friendship of Beethoven, 
who gave him valuable advice and assistance. Mr. 
Potter was for some time one of the conductors of 
the Philharmonic concerts, and gained considerable 
distinction as a composer and pianist. His works, 
consisting of symphonies, overtures, trios, quartets, 
concertos, sonatas, and other pieces for his own 
instrument, are numerous, many of them being 
highly esteemed. In 1848 he succeeded Dr. Crotch 
as Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, an 
office which he held for eleven years, being 
succeeded on his resignation in 1859 by Mr. Charles 
Lucas, who resigned the post in 1867 to Sir Sterndale 
Bennett, the present Principal. 





The Odéon re-opens on the Ist October. 





Madame Viardot is composing a new opera at 
Baden. 





Last Sunday four Paris theatres realised receipts 
as follows: Variétes, 4400fr.; Padlais-Royal, 3360; 
Gymnase, 3130; Vaudeyille; 3000, 





Signor Nicolini, the tenor, has been singing Faust 
in Madrid, with Mdme. Grossi as Siebel. 





Signor Bottesini’s opera “ Ali Baba,” igs in pre- 
paration at the Circo, in Madrid. 

Malle. Krauss is engaged for tha autumn season 
at Trieste, and for the Carnival at San Carlo, 
Naples. 





Miss Amy Sedgwick will make her re-appearance 
on the boards of the Haymarket Theatre on the 6th 
of October. 





Ethardo has been astonishing the folks at Brussels. 
He made his first appearance last Sunday night at 
the Cirque Loisset. 





M. Mouzin, late director at the Metz Conserva- 
toire, has been nominated Professor of Solfeggio of 
the Conservatoire of Paris. 





We hear that Taglioni, the famous dancer, is 
about to leave Paris and reside in London, where 
she proposes giving lessons. 





The General Musical Association of Germany is 
raising a sum of money for a Beethoven Exhibition 
to commemorate the Centenary. 





A new building after the style of the Alhambra, 
Leicester Square, has been completed at Brussels, 
and is announced to open next week. 

The Academy of Fine Arts of Paris has bestowed 
a prize on M. Gustave Chouquet for his recently 
published ‘History of the Musical Drama in 
France.” 

Our readers will be pleased to hear that His 
Majesty the King of Portugal has conferred the 
Decoration of the Order of Christ on Sir Julius 
Benedict. 

The Philharmonic Theatre having been re- 
decorated and otherwise undergone alterations for 
the benefit of Mr. Morton’s supporters, re-opens on 
the 2nd of October. 





M. Petipa, the old ballet master, is at present 
sojourning in St. Petersburg, where he has prepared 
two ballets—one called ‘‘ Don Quixote,” the other 
the “ Island of the Redskins.” 





A new translation into German of ‘ The Lady of 
the Lake ” has been published by Stalling, of Olden- 
burg, to celebrate the Walter Scott Centenary, The 
translation is by Herr Karl Ernst Overbeck. 

At Baden “Don Pasquale,” with Desirée Artot 
and Ronconi, was a great success. ‘Giselle ou les 
Willis’ was danced on Monday, and Madlles. Katti 
Lanner and Bertha Linda created a furore. 





“Strangers Yet, a Commonplace Chronicle,” 
founded on the late Claribel’s popular song, and 
written by Oswald Allan, will be produced at the 
Grecian Theatre in the course of the season. 





The interior decorations of the new Opéra is to be 
begun on Monday or Tuesday next. Glaziers are 
now repairing the numerous panes broken since the 
commencement of the war. There are from 150 to 
200 panes to replace. 

Herr Hermann Sallmayer has finished a new 
Festdrama, which is to be produced immediately 
at the Wilhelms Theater of Kénigsberg, to celebrate 
the festival in honour of those who have returned 
from the French campaigns. 





Tamberlik has had one of the usual tropical suc- 
cesses in Mexico. We read of twenty recalls and 
three thousand bouquets. But flowers are cheap 
and plentiful in Mexico. They should offer ices to 





make the compliment recherché, 





The Bret Harte House, so named in honour 
of the California poet and prose writer, was opened 
at NewsjYork, on Saturday week. A striking 
feature of the profuse adornment of the house is 
the elaborate and faithful delineation on the walls 
in fresco, by the artist Brookes, of “he Heathen 
Chinee.” 





The Opéra Comique gives to-morrow its first per- 
formance of “ L’Ombre,” with the following cast: 
Fabrice, M. Monjauze; Le docteur Mirouét, M, 
Ismaél ; Mdme. Abeille, Mdme. Priola; Jeanne, 
Mdme. Reine. Monjauze’s engagement was signed 
on Sunday at eleven o’clock; by noon the opera 
was in rehearsal. 





Mrs. Charles Viner, better known as Miss Cleveland 
in London and the Colonies, has been specially 
engaged to play the part of Marian Halcombe, in 
Mr. Wilkie Collins’s drama of “The Woman in 
White,” about to be produced at the Olympic 
Theatre. In the Colonies she obtained a position 
as one of the best actresses that had visited their 
shores. 





Mr. Strange of the Alhambra was fined £1 2s. 
before the Uxbridge magistrates at Petty Sessions on 
Monday for not attending his Yeomanry drill. Mr. 
Strange having been enrolled, it seems, failed to put 
in an appearance at the annual drill, when solemnly 
and politely invited to do so through the post. The 
Colonel of the regiment stated there was nothing for 
him to do, Mr. Strange not having even condescended 
to reply to the summons despatched to him, but to 
ask the Bench to enforce respect for Yeomanry 
officers by exercising the powers of the statute. 





Next December—it is a good way off yet, but will 
be here in time—the late Alexandre Dumas is to 
have a consécration. In other words, a morning 
will be “ consecrated” to his memory by M. H. 
Ballande, the “ director-founder of Literary Mornings 
at the Gaiété.”” The matinée in question is to have 
a ‘special character of great literary solemnity,” 
and is to furnish to “some unknown talent an 
opportunity to make itself known by praising a 
consecrated talent.’ With the latter object M. 
Ballande puts up the elegy of Dumas to competi- 
tion. 





The Conservatoire of Paris is about to reopen. 
The vocal portion of the first two concerts will con- 
sist of the motet ‘‘ Gallia,” for soprano, solo, chorus, 
orchestra, and organ, composed by M. Gounod for 
the opening of this year’s International Exhibition, 
and for which the composer has himself written 
French words; and of the ode and final scene of 
the first act from his first opera, ‘‘ Sappho ;” for the 
whole of which an English singer, Mrs. Weldon, is 
engaged. The compliment to English executive art 
is one which those who know Mrs. Weldon are fully 
able to appreciate. 

A Musical Scholarship of the value of £40 per 
annum, with rooms rent free, is now vacant at St. 
Catherine’s College, Cambridge. The duties of the 
scholar are to act as organist at the chapel services, 
and to train and superintend the choir. Candidates 
are required to send in their names, age, and 
testimonials to the Rev. E. T. 8. Carr, tutor of the 
College, on or before October 12. The scholar 
elected will be required to commence residence 
immediately. A similar appointment at another 
College will be filled up at the same time, and held 
by the same person. 





Malle. Christine Nilsson, whose career in America 
has ben hitherto confined to the giving of con- 
certs, sacred and secular, commences a series of 
operatic performances in New York this month. 
Her financial success has been of such a nature as 
to preclude the possibility of an impresario essaying 
to tempt her to return to any European opera house. 
Within less than a year, it is stated on the best 
authority, the Swedish songstress cleared £30,000. 
An American journal says it is probable that her 
Transatlantic trip will close her artistic career, to be 
followed by marriage and retirement into private life. 
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Gilmore’s great International Jubilee is beginning 
to excite attention in Boston. Mr. Gilmore’s 
prospectus was recently published, and naturally 
created a little excitement, as the promises of a 
building to hold one hundred thousand people, a 
fortnight of national concerts, a chorus of twenty 
thousand, an orchestra of between two and three 
thousand, and the other great features of the 
gigantic scheme were read. Mr. Gilmore does not 
enter upon his great undertaking single-handed, as 
he did upon the work of organizing the Peace Jubilee 
of 1869. He will have no difficulty in obtaining 
pecuniary aid as he had before, and by a simple 
device to be carried out in the sale of season tickets, 
even a guaranty fund will not be required—that is, 
a subscription, such as was got up in connection with 
the first Jubilee. 





Another old actor has passed from among us in 
Mr. John William Ray, whose connection with the 
stage dates from 1830. At the outset of his career 
he made one of Mr. Murray’s company in Edinburgh, 
and his metropolitan début took place at the Strand 
in 1839, when he played Ralph Nickleby in a 
dramatic version of Dickens’s novel. Thence he 
took service under Mr. W. J. Hammond at Drury 
Lane, and made his mark as a comedian of very 
subtle powers, Mr. Ray also played in Mr. Phelps’s 
company when the latter held for eighteen years the 
reins at Sadler’s Wells. Subsequently be became 
one of the principal actors in the company organised 
by the late Mr. Frederick Younge for the perform- 
ance of the late T, W. Robertson’s plays in the 
Provinces, and his Eccles in “ Caste,” and his Beau 
Farintosh in ‘‘ School,” were everywhere acknow- 
ledged as impersonations of a rare order of merit. 
He died a few days aga. 





Mr. Gruneisen reminds us that both by the Gaiety 
playbill and the press notices, the authorship of the 
‘* Serious Family ” has been erroneously ascribed to 
the late Mr. Morris Barnett. This actor, well 
known for his delineation of Pauvre Jacques, 
certainly claimed the paternity thereof, but the 
comedy, Mr. Gruneisen states, was really written by 
the late Mr. Michael Burke Honan, the well-known 
correspondent of the 7J'imes in Naples and Mexico, 
and of the defunct Morning Herald in France and 
in Spain and Turkey. Mr. Honan adapted “ The 
Serious Family” from a French drama, and during 
his absence as a correspondent abroad he confided 
the MS. to Mr. Morris Barnett to have it prodused 
in a London Theatre. Mr. Barnett made some 
changes in the names of the characters, and sold the 
drama to the Haymarket Theatre. When Mr. 
Honan returned to London he was astounded one 
night on going to the theatre to hear his own drama. 
It led of course to threats of legal proceedings, but 
the affair was compromised by a return of a portion 
of the sale of the MS. on the part of Mr. Barnett. 
In justice to the late Mr. Honan these facts ought 
to be made known. 


A low Mass celebrated by the Alt-Katholiken in 
Munich at the little church of §. Nicholas, is 
described by a correspondent. Michelis, the great 
preacher of the movement, was selected to celebrate 
the Mass, and by eight o’clock the little church was 
full to overflowing ; crowds stood around the doors 
far out into the park around. Owing to the throng 
the committee and delegates had to be admitted 
through the vestry, and gathered around the altar 
within the altar rails. It was very interesting to 
observe the number of women in the body of the 
church of the humblest class, both young and old. 
They evidently understood the significance of the 
assembly, and were come to bear their humble part 
in the protest which it implied against the Papal 
power. Michelis read a low Mass with simple, 
unaffected earnestness. There was no music. 
Around the altar were Anton, the guest from 
Austria; Kuminski, who has his congregation of 
Alt-Katholiken at Kattowitz, in Silesia; Tunger- 
mann, who has been deprived of his cure at Unkel, 
on the Rhine, by the Archbishop of Cologne, and a 
crowd of delegates and Bavarian politicians. It was 
expected that the famous orator of Braunsberg would 





preach after the Mass, but it was thought better in 


this crisis that the congregation should be content 
with a simple Mass, 





The French are not the only gobemouches in the 
matter of personal mythology. British readers can 
digest “a yarn”’ with equal avidity, or the Largest 
Circulation in the World would never cover itself 
with ridicule as with a garment by publishing the 
following tale for the marines. It is of the King of 
Bavaria the writer is speaking, 

‘* The latest Royal crotchet is an aquarium, built 

over a gallery which goes all round the top of his 
palace. The King keeps one horse stabled in this 
gallery, and rides him about all day under the case 
containing the other odd fishes. Item: When his 
Majesty is shaved, he sits down on a mechanical 
chair, which places a crown on his head.” 
The above does not come out of the Figaro, accom- 
panied with other chronicles of equal veracity—how 
for instance the Prince of Wales drinks porterbiére 
for breakfast and boxes every morning with the Lord 
Maire, and how the President Grant (author of the 
‘*Romance of War,’ and discoverer, with Mr. 
Speiicke, of the Source of the Nile) always keeps a 
tame rattlesnake guarding his glass of eau de vie a la 
queue de cog. No; it occurs in the Daily 
Telegraph, and is meant to be believed in England. 
It is true the part of the paper in which the anecdote 
is found is sacred to the outpourings of a certain 
famous correspondent whilome stationed in Paris; 
and he has written, ere this, things harder for the 
popular gullet. 





In the art of elocutionary advertisement our 
Barnums might learn something from the Italian 
press. A correspondent sends a charming transla- 
tion from a Neapolitan journal, which combines 
the spiritual and festive in a remarkable degree. 


On the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th of the present month 
will be celebrated in the commune of Arpaia the 
usual festival of the great prince of the saints, 
the Archangel Saint Michael, as well as that of the 
august Queen of Heaven, Maria, and that of the 
glorious Virgin Saint Giacinta Mariscotti. During 
this triduum there will be delivered in their honour 
in the church. sumptuously decorated with candles 
and cloth hangings, three elaborate oratorical pane- 
gyrics, with the usual solemn celebration of the 
accustomed religious rites, to which on the last 
day an harmonious orchestra composed of chosen 
professors will add a melodious accompaniment. 
Among the festivities which will take place during 
the triduum attention is called to the famous 
musical bands, as well as a variety and multiplicity 
of artificial fireworks made by the best artificers 
in the locality, and which will excite great and 
general admiration. Not the less admirable will 
be the spectacle of a double race, with 50 francs 
and a flag of silk as a prize of the first, and 20 francs 
and a similar flag as a prize of the second. Both 
these races will be run on the day sacred to the 
memory of the faithful Protector. On the morning 
of the same day, the fervid devotion of the citizens, 
who will visit in solemn procession, surrounded 
by festive lights of various colours, the three images 
of the saints, and their loving presentation of votive 
gifts, will excite in the hearts of the spectators a 
vehement love of the Christian religion. The 
perspicacity of the devout will easily lead them to 
perceive that it is a duty for them to take part 
in this solemnity. In the hope, therefore, that 
many will attend, we can assure them that they 
will meet with benevolence from the authorities, 
civility from the citizens, and comfort in all the 
requirements of existence.—The Principal Deputy, 
Luiat pe Simone. 





To-morrow evening English Opera once more 
makes an effort to acquire a permanent footing in 
the metropolis. The ‘Royal National Opera” 
opens at St. James’s Theatre for a short season, 
under good auspices. The principal singers are 
Miss Rose Hersee, with her American laurels still 
on her, Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Bessie Emmett, 
Miss Janet Haydon, Madame Florence Lancia, Miss 
Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. George Perren, Mr. 
Nordblom, Mr. Henry Gordon, Mr. C. Stanton, Mr, 
Parkinson, Mr. Richard Temple, Mr. Maybrick, Mr. 
Sandeman, Mr. O. Wilmot, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. 
Theodore Distin, Mr. Clive Hersee. Mr. Sidney 
Naylor conducts, and the bandis a strong one. The 
repertory includes the standard English works— 
Balfe and Wallace and Benedict—as well as a 
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dramatic adaptation of Sir Sterndale Bennett's 
“May Queen,” and an English translation of 
“Un Anno ed un Giorno,” Sir Julius Benedict's 
operetta played in Italian guise this year at the 
Lyceum. Sir Julius will conduct his own works. 
Our sympathies are with the undertaking: we could 
wish to see the true English opera made a literal 
definition instead of including as now any music 
which happens to be sung in English. But the 
National Company must feel their way by degrees. 
It is bootless to ask them, as one or two of our 
contemporaries have asked, Why do they not 
perform British composers only, and give orders to 
Macfarren, Benedict, Sullivan, and Barnett for new 
works? As well ask the company to buy the Albert 
Hall while they are about it, and turn that into the 
new national opera house. No; an enterprise like 
this must walk before it can run; and English 
opera in London has of late fallen into such desue- 
tude, that the public must be wooed back by degrees. 
Therefore if a ‘‘ Lucia,” a “ Freischiitz,” and a 
‘“‘ Trovatore" in the vernacular be necessary to place 
sandwich fashion between our native works, by all 
means let Donizetti, Weber, and Verdi be called in. 
We notice a new adaptation of “* Figaro’s Hochzeit,” 
and are curious to see whether the English adaptor 
has managed to knock sense or meaning into the 
dreadfully inane libretto which disfigures Mozart's 
charming work. 





The state of the Royal General Theatrical Fund 
supplies one more argument to those we have 
already employed in favour of amalgamation of these 
scattered charities. Like its fellow, the Dramatic 
College, it is in sore need of money. We hear that 
so many claims are pressed upon it as to keep its 
finances low; and an effort is to be made on its 
behalf on the 5th of October, by a performance at 
the Haymarket Theatre, of which a central figure is 
to be Mr. Sothern in his popular round of characters. 
The directors of the Fund have been encouraged by 
Mr. Sothern’s generous proposition to lay the claims 
of their society before the members of their own 
profession and the admirers of the drama, with a view 
to calling attention to the narrow limits within which 
their philanthropic opportunities are confined by the 
comparatively small treasury from which they can 
work. This is all very candid and straightforward, 
but it involves the old complaint and old cry. The 
Theatrical Fund is about to imitate the example of 
the Dramatic College, and send round the hat with 
importunity. Its plea is of course excellent, its 
raison d’étre irreproachable ; and we hope the Hay- 
market will be crowded on the 5th, and a good round 
sum gatheredjfor the exchequer. But—here the old 
urgency rises: why do not these charities join 
purses? Besides music-hall associations, which we 
do not count, there are three benefit societies already 
—the one before us, the Dramatic College, and the 
Pramatic, Musical, and Equestrian Sick Fund 
Association. Each has aseparate working staff, and 
therefore incurs separate expenses, which might be 
saved by combination ; while as ‘‘ many a little makes 
a mickle,” the finances insufficient in one case might 
make a sufficiency by combination. Besides there is 
always a cumulative influence about money: aggre- 
gation causes it to increase wonderfully: ten talents 
will gain ten talents more, while five gain only two. 
There is a certain pleasure in subscribing to an 
already well-to-do institution, which allures people 
who would never subscribe to a poor one; just asa 
man will give five pounds towards a testimonial 
teapot to Alderman Dives who wants no teapots, 
whereas he grudges five shillings to Cousin Lazarus. 
If these theatrical charities were to join forces, and 
inaugurate not merely scattered performances but a 
series of benefits in which all the theatres might 
take part, we are persuaded they would gain in 
consideration with the public, and that their 
periodical canvassing would have a more fructifying 
effect. 





A new ballet by Malle. Katti Lanner has been 
brought out at Baden, under the title ‘ Hirka,”’ 
fitted to music by Messrs. Hansey and Stiebinger. 
Its action is amusingly recapitulated by a corre- 
spondent in the Daily Telegraph. The heroine, 
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Hirka, is an Hungarian siren who has the power of 


making herself invisible—and with a weakness for 
doing good which says much for her bringing up. 
Like the old woman //irka, when she is at home, 
‘lives under a hill;” only she lives quite under it, 
in a subterranean realm of bliss, where the business 
of life is mainly conducted stante pede in uno— 


in a perpetual pirouette. M. Martin is a 
rich miller, and has contracted a marriage 
de convenance for his lovely daughter, Bertha 


Linda Martin, with “le riche mais  stupide 
Baboulin.”” Every one who has ever seen a comic 
opera or a ballet will call to his mind’s eye ‘“ the 
rich but stupid Baboulin.” Of course there is a 
notary. He has been in practice for many years, 
was mixed up in that spoon-stealing magpie busi- 
ness, and drew up the contract between Elvino and 
Amina, his wife. Just as the jiancée was forced 
to take the pen, the good Hirka moved for a writ of 
capias, and the unsigned paper fluttered away. 
Then there was a dance, and a déjeuner, at which 
the rich but stupid one gets intoxicated and crossed 
in temper, and quarrels with Hirka, who assists at 
the festival dressed as a gipsy. Hirka takes it out 
of the stupid one by making him dance; and 
when he tries to stop her departure for the realms 
below she kindly paralyses the whole party, which 
is finally awakened by a thunderstorm. At the 
end of the first act Htienne, the poor peasant 
favoured by Mdlle. Martin’s love, jumps into the 
river, but is taken to realms of bliss. She does 
ditto, with the same result; and the rich but stupid 
one, being badgered by old women for having refused 
one of their number a sou, takes a capital harlequin- 
header into a mill-wheel, which throws him also into 
the river; but he makes his exit thence safely like 
the others. In the next act we are in Hirkaland. 
They try poor Stephen very hard down below. 
History (price 9 kreuzers) tells that ‘“‘ Hirka veut 
mettre la fidélité d’ Etienne A Vépreuve, et commande 
aux nymphes de faire leur possible pour le séduire.” 
But Etienne holds his own, while the rich but 
stupid one “ veut attraper les nymphes ”-—.1 pro- 
ceeding which no properly constituted mind could 
sanction. Then comes poetical justice. Stephen 
finds his bride down below; while Baboulin is 
kicked, twirled, and twisted—and serve him right. 





SENSITIVENESS TO CRITICISM. 





A couple of letters recently inserted in the Daily 
Telegraph qualifying certain censure in that paper, 
has aroused the spirit of ‘‘ A Dramatic Critic,” to 
whom prominent type is accorded to harrow up the 
managers. The letters in question were from the 
managers of the Vaudeville Theatre and from Mr. 
Charles Hengler respectively. The first assured the 
Editor that any inference that the theatre was 
packed by a friendly audience on the first night of 
“* Appleblossoms”’ was unfounded, as everybody 
paid; and Mr. Charles Hengler’s letter was 
in answer to a charge of ineivility brought 
by the Telegraph critic against the Cireus 
attendants, and while expressing surprise and 
regret at the accusation asked the critic to 
specify the precise acts of ineivility. This “A 
Dramatic Critic’’ does not attempt to do, but 
confines himself to bantering the managers on their 
hypersensitiveness. We are told that they ‘‘mani- 
fest a querulous impatience of censure.” The 
reason of it is assigned to their autocracy within the 
walls of the theatre. ‘‘A manager is a despot—as 
much a despot at least as the captain of a man-of- 
war. ‘The stage manager is his first lieutenant, and 
the prompter his boatswain. ‘To hear and obey’ is 
a motto virtually omnipotent behind the scenes, 
and violations of obedience are visited with 
Oriental severity. The bowstring, indeed, may be 
out of the Manager-Sultan’s reach; but he has 
always the ‘sack’ at hand for the punishment of 
offenders.”” Being despotie he is also intolerant. 
He won't be told of his faults either by 
critic or audience. He resents the “ damning” of 
a play, and gives into custody as ‘‘ disturbing the 
audience" any man who attempts to hiss. As for 
the critics, the manager “knows all of them by 
sight; and with many of their number he may be 





on terms of intimate personal acquaintance. The 
critic himself may be often a dramatist of note, and 
may have a piece in rehearsal at the identical 
theatre one of the productions of which he is forced, 
in the honest pursuit of his vocation, to condemn ; 
and then, if he shows severity in his criticisms, the 
manager discontentedly murmurs that it is envy or 
tmalice which dictated them.’ Warming with the 
theme, the writer dilates on the dignity of these 
aspired gentlemen. He contrasts the critic of this 
day with the truckler and gadfly of the last century, 
who alternately beslavered and foully abused his 
patron the manager; and he finds comfort in the 
thought that the profession of criticism is as a 
whole unimpeachable now-a-days. 

Much of thisis of course true. The reare managers 
who give a hisser into custody, as Mr. Leopold Lewis 
found to his annoyance, and managers who will 
retort upon an adverse criticism by shutting the 
theatre door in the critic's face. But we think that 
in general, journalism has little to complain of in 
managerial thin-skinnedness. Of course no one 
likes to be condemned—to have his judgment im- 
pugned and his wares found fault with. In other 
matters than art such detraction (be it fair or unfair) 
is called by the ugly name of Libel. If this journal 
states that the Fine Moning Congo of Messrs. Birch- 
broom & Co. is worthless trash, or that the soup at 
Mugby Junction is made of horsebeans, this journal 
will be called upon to support its opinion by a heavy 
mulct. Why should the manager who finds his 
commercial venture blamed feel less sore than 
Messrs. Birchbroom? We find it natural that he 
should feel sore. Other men experience the same 
sentiment. See how “A Dramatic Critic’ rounds 
on the managers the moment his judgment is called 
into question. This philippie is caused by two 
managers mildly writing, one to disclaim an infer- 
ence, the other to repudiate intentional discourtesy. 
These gentlemen are not allowed to excuse them- 
selves without having a sharp lecture read to them 
and their genus on the duty of taking punishment 
smilingly. To our mind it is a healthy indication 
that managers, and actors too, do show themselves 
sore towards blame. It proves that they are alive to 
public opinion in a very wholesome degree. If on 
the contrary they were callous, and showed that they 
did not care a fig for censure or praise, then there 
would be cause to despair of the beneficial influerice 
of criticism. 
thing that no manager can be accused of maintain- 
ing a claque, or of keeping insolent attendants, 
without coming forward to answer the charge; and 
far from joining in the sneers of “‘A Dramatic 
Critic,” we congratulate the managers on this sen- 
sitive horror of iJ] report. 








THE NOTTINGHAM CONGRESS AND 
CHURCH HYMNODY. 





The Directors of the Church Congress have this 
year given an entire evening to the discussion of 
Hymus and their music; and as the conference is 
to be held in the Great Hall in which there isa 
large and powerful organ, and Nottingham is famed 
for its choirs, the meeting will be in all probability 


‘well attended, and the subject well handled and 


fairly and effectually illustrated. The speakers set 
down in the program are the Earl Nelson, Sir 
Fred. Gore Ouseley, the Oxford Professor, the Rev. 
Edward Bickersteth, Dr. Gauntlett, and C. L. Higgins, 
Esq., the restorer of the church at Turvey, Beds., 
and donor of the noble organ in that pretty church. 

The question of Hymns seems now to narrow 
itself into suggestions and directions appertain- 
ing to the so-called authorised Hymnal, a book 
which, although much talked about, we incline 
to think will not readily appear. And so 
thinks the 8. P. ©. K. Committee, for there 
has been no relaxation of their efforts in the 
promised production of the new and revised 
edition of their Hymn-book. In the event however 
of the appearance of the Episcopal Hymn-book 
guaranteed by Convocation—the legal adventure 
of an illegal publication (illegal in the face of 
Acts of Parliament, and the late decisions of the 
Privy Council)—it has been suggested that each 


It is, however, an exceedingly good’ 








parish might make its own selection from the 
proposed ponderous volume, and thus we should 
have as many hymn-books as are now running 
about the churches. But why have only one Hymn 
Book? The Gallic Church has its twenty or thirty ; 
our old form of Chureh had its Sarum and York 
Hymnals; and doubtless many others varied from 
these for their particular Saints’ and local days. 
Why is there to be the new thing of only one 
Hymn Book in the English Church? Are poets 
to stop making new Hymns? Is there to be no 
revival of the spirit of Watts, and Charles Wesley, 
to say nothing of ancient Fathers in song who 
contributed some of the very finest of the hymns 
in the old Hymnal and Breviary, and whom Dr. 
Daniel places foremost of all the hymn-writers in 
primitive and medieval times? Are such poets as 
Gerard Moultrie, Baring-Gould, John W. Blew, Chr. 
Wordsworth, Neale, Caswell, Dix, Littledale, Baker, 
Vaughan, and a host of others to stay their heads, 
hands, and pens because it has been thought fit in 
high quarters to allay the enthusiasm of the people, 
and measure off the due quantity allowed for the 
‘* giving of thanks,” which the Apostle Paul gives as 
the reason and true object of ‘‘ teaching one another 
in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs?” There 
is much to be said against the undertaking, and all 
history is against it; for our own part we see but 
little to be said for it. It promises no gain to the 
Church. The congress at Nottingham will probably 
ventilate the project and probe the general feeling. 

The questions which might be touched upon 
at these congresses to be useful should be practical. 
The size and situations of organs, the revival of the 
old country orchestras, the education of organists, 
their better pay, the engagement of the choirs, the 
modes of creating and keeping up the Hymnody 
Classes, a culture of the elements of music as 
objects of thought, the power and habit of thinking 
in sounds, the employ of women’s voices, the true 
character of the choral, and that of the modern 
bymn tune. These and many otlier subjects are 
points thoroughly deserving of inquiry; and there 
should be the appointment of committees to investi- 
gate the state of these things in our churches, and to 
report at the meeting of the next year’s Congress. 
With regard to the organ, it is most essential to 
settlethe question of its position, and its height from 
the ground, for these points aré of the utmost 
importance, and affect the whole tone and character 
of the instrument. One great cause for thé 
brilliancy and beauty of tone in the old organs arose 
from their height from the floor, a fact in these days 
always ignored. Again, no organ builder yet has 
placed an instrument underneath the area of the 
floor ; no chamber has yet been constructed under the 
chancel or aisle in which an organ could be placed to 
manifest advantage as far as respects the crescendo 
and the diminuendo and all the mystery of distant 
effect. This plan is well worthy of consideration 
and discussion; it places the organist with his choir, 
and his instrument out of the way. 

The playing of symphonies between the verses has 
quite gone out of fashion, but the symphony was of 
great use and in the hands of a good and wise 
organist, produced at times an almost magic efféct. 
The symphony was to tell the congregation what was 
iti the verse next to be sung, and with what spirit 
the people were to sing it. It was the index hand, 
the interpreter of time and force. Now-a-days the 
hymn is gabbled through, with no rest for the choit 
or éongregation, and one verse is sung like another, 
and the only colour comes out of the dead instru- 
tient—something very soft, almost inaudible, ot 
something fearfully loud and obsttepetous. 


At the beginning of this century there were no such 
institutions as choral Diocesan Societies, Colleges of 
Plain-Song, Colleges of Organists, Hymn books with 
tunes, but there were many a Sunday orchestra ih 
our parish churches. When Christmas came, 
Handel's ‘* Messiah’ was sung and played in maiiy 
a Midland, Lancashire, and Yorkshire church without 
fuss and almost without preparation. 

It is not a little singular, but the Sunday band— 
the parish orchestra in the parish chureh—was not 
so much found in the West of England, or in the 
South; it seems to have been a Danish relic in the 
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land; for wherever the Northerners took hold and 
root in England, there the Church music flourished, 
the singers gathered together, and the Sunday band 
worked best. Out of these parish associations for 
song came forth many a London oratorio singer ; 
and one of the last and best was Mrs. William 
Knyvett, a Lancashire loom-girl, who by her voice 
and singing came to London, took up a position, and 
became wife to the Court singer and the Court 
organist. Mrs. Alfred Shaw was another, a 
vocalist of no mean acquirements and with a 
resplendent voice. Nor must we forget the capital 
Masters these Sunday Parish Church orchestras 
maintained throughout the country. There was 
Mr. White of Leeds, a man of more celebrity and 
wider range of teaching than the Camidges of York ; 
the Sugdens of Halifax, Faweett of Bury, and pro- 
fessors of like ability and enterprise—men in fact 
occupying the position of the Cantor in the 
Lutheran places of worship in Germany. The revival 
of the Sunday orchestra would give employ 
to some sixteen or twenty parishioners, who 
it is true would require instruments, but their 
entire orchestra would not cost the fourth 
pagt of an ordinary-sized psalmodie organ. For 
about fifty pounds all that is wanted in the instru- 
mental way could be readily procured. Two flutes, 
two oboes, two clarinets, two (or one) horn, two 
(or three) trombones, two bassoons, two violoncellos, 
two tenors, and one double bass. Of course, in 
favoured places, the violins might come in, the two 
extra clarinets, and a trumpet, and cornet A piston. 
There would be no difficulty in getting these instru- 
ments; the houses that supply the military 
bands, and the numerous civil and private bands 
throughout the country, would gladly contract to 
supply the church and parish. Nor would the 
revival of the parish church orchestra check the usé 
of the organ; for the small organ would be still 
retained and used as much as ever, being the best 
Admixture possible for the parish orchestra. We 
should have less organs costing £700, £800, and 
£1000 each, but more of the instruments costing 
about £300 or £400. Then again, the parish 
orchestra when once supplied is not likely to get 
out of order, and would last for many years. It 
was through the parish orchestras that Mr. Preston 
in the Strand, Mr. Fentum, Mr, Goulding and his 
firm of instrument makers, Mr. Peck, Mr. Hart, and 
& class of respectable and industrious tradesmen in 
musical instruments and a peculiar school of Sunday 
inusic, carried on large and remunerative concerns, 
and maintained a line of commercial engagements 
which by the laying aside of the Sunday instrumental 
imusic has, we regret to record, become extinct. 
Other losses have attended this decline. There is 
now no such thing as the “Ode” or “ Piece *— 
buch as Pope’s Ode, “ Vital Spark; the Arnold 
Resurrection Ode, “ Our Lord is risen ;” the Savoy 
Chapel Odes, “ Not all the blood,” “ Give mie the 
wings ;”’ and many other settings of beautiful hymns 
for parish choirs and parish orchestras. Beyond 
doubt, if the parish orchestra be but seriously and 
rightly considered, it must meet with favour and 
restoration. This will give employ to poets, to com- 
posers, to instrument makers and sellers, to teachers, 
engravers, publishers, organists, bandmasters, and 
open up a new source for the employ of much 
musical composition now entirely confined to the 
choral societies and in no way connected with 
Divine worship. 

It would create a little Academy or College for 
music in every parish in England; and in fact at 
once do what the people at the Royal Albert Hall, 
and South Kensington appear to be aiming at ina 
loose and indistinctive way—ctreate a National 
School for the study of music thtoughout the 
country. We sincerely believe the re-establishment 
of the parish orchestras, upon the footing equal to 
the length and breadth of the epoch, would in a 
short time change the whole musical character of 
the country, and raise England into a foremost 
place among the musical nations of the earth. 
Instead of one organist in a parish, we should have 
twenty, in place of one composer, some eight or ten ; 
and instead of boy-singers, a race of women singers, 
who would aid in advancing the voeal ability of the 





country generally, and here and there supply a 
first-rate and extraordinary singer. There is no 
reason why we should not have a second Mrs. Billing- 
ton, a second Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Bland, Mrs Salmon, 
and other such real native nightingales. The parish 
orchestra would draw them in, and the worship 
song would draw them out. ‘ From mighty kings ” 
was a household song with the Lancashire girls 
and the Yorkshire lasses; and ‘‘Thou art the 
King of Glory,” fed all the local Santleys and 
the amateur Harpers. The late Mr. Bennett, the 
tenor in the Chapels Royal, was a Lancashire 
throstle, and owed all he knew to the master of a 
parish orchestra. Nor must we omit to mention 
the splendid results attending the playing of a 
band in Church service. There can be no denying 
that the Belgian and Swedish bands at the present 
International Exhibition evince a broader, grander, 
and more classical school of playing than that 
exhibited by any of our own regimental bands. 
And the cause was manifest; the foreigners were 
accustomed to play in church, whilst the English 
were accustomed to play waltzes and light music 
for fétes, parties, review, parade, park, and stable- 
yard performances. The difference of tone and 
spirit was astounding, and to be accounted for in 
no other way. The foreigners were church mu- 
sicians, members of the ecclesiastical orchestra, 
and schooled into thought and feeling. 

Then as to the choir. Week after week we see 
the appearance of advertisements for choir singers, 
to be paid from five to twelve pounds per annum, 
and the boys still less. What sort of singing can 
this rate of remuneration produce? There is no 
excuse for such cheese-paring—such miserable stint, 
for wherever the music is good, easy, plain, and 
such as the congregation can joih in, there is no 
lack of money for choir purposes. A mun will pay 
to hear himself sing, but he will not to hear others. 
Congregational singing always pays, and is really at 
the bottom of all new hymn-books and all new 
collections of tunes. People will not fail to buy the 
books if they ean sing their contents, and they will 
pay for those who are wanted to lead them in song. 
To stint the choir singers, mulct the choit-boy, is 
of all economies the worst. 

Again, we have little or no employ of the women’s 
voices in service. It was sdid of the great Handel 
Festival in 1784 that the charm of that meeting was 
the singing of the sopranos in the verses of the 
Te Dewm— We therefore pray Thee, help Thy 
servants: whom Thou hast redeemed with Thy precious 
blood.” The effect is stated to have been grand 
beyond measure. Handel well knew when and 
where to plant his soprani, and in this case he left 
the voices to themselves: no accompaniment what- 
ever. We are surprised that our modern church 
composers do so little for the sopranos ; in fact their 
use, as a distinctive effect in church service seems 
to be quite overlooked. 

Lastly, there remains the musical education of 
the clergy. Thete is no necessity for high culture, 
but a clergyman ought to know something of music 
in its matter, form, and spirit. He should know 
what sounds are, what their relations, what their 
combinations: something of the nature of rhythm 


| or stream in music ; something of the forms of the 


chant and the choral. And he should further know 
somewhat of the human voice, and the agencies 
required for getting a facile and pleasing mode 
of singing. He is by law the precentor in 
his parish church; and no organ can be played, 
no one sing, no chant or hymn tune heard, without 
his approbation and distinct sanction. All hymtiody 
in a parish church is forbidden by Act of Parilia- 
ment, and every cleric yielding his consent, subjects 
himself to most serious consequences. Singing 
hymus, like preaching in conventicles, is altogether 
illegal. Where there is so much responsibility there 
is the duty of properly fulfilling the charge, and with- 
out knowledge and experience this cannot be done. 
Hence the cause of quarrel between organist and 
rector, between choir and vicar, and the perennial 
uproar of churchwardens and congregations. The 
lectures and conversations about church music at the 
past Congress Have never led to any practical result. 
Hach speaker has had his hobby or his special craze, 
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and the real vital questions of advance in church song 
have been forgotten or overlooked. Let us hope 
that at the ensuing meeting this may not be the 
case, and that some profitable and practical result 
may come out of the talk about hymnody at the 
Nottingham Congress. 





THE MARTYR OF MUSWELL HILL. 








Sweet are the uses of advertisements, and wonder- 
ful is the ingenuity displayed in disguising them, 
so that they shall penetrate the reader's mind ere he 
is aware of what he is takingin. One of the best 
puffed enterprises of late waylays us everywhere 
in the most artful guise. It is more ingeniously 
paraded than the celebrated Ozokerit, and nearly 
as cleverly led up to as the Sea Moss Farine. The 
other day we were taken in by a weekly paper. 
Next: to the leaders appeared an article whose attrac- 
tive heading, ‘‘ Sovereigns for a penny each” caught 
our eye, and we read with engrossing interest as 
follows :— 

A wager was once laid that it would be impossiblé, 
within an hour, to sell a hundred sovereigns on 
London Bridge for a penny a piece. The wager, 
the story goes, was lost and won, the few cautious 
or plucky speculators who laid out their pence and 
then proceeded to test the value of their purchase 
not having time to return to the scene and buy 
up the remainder of the stock, The cautious trades- 
man, who carried his sovereign-weigher in his 
pocket, and would test every piece of gold tendered 
across his counter, shook his head at the vendor 
or threatened him, it may be, with the police. The 
fact is that the vendor of the golden store laboured 
under a disadvantage, He was only a gentleman ; 
he was not acheap jack. One of the latter fraternity, 
wise in & large experience of the weaker #idé of 
human nature, would have sold a given number 
of worthless objects at the same rate, and in far loss 
time than the other would take to part with his 
blessings in disguise. The offer seemed too good to 
be true, and people thought they were clever in 
taking it for granted that such was the case, and in 
net wasting time, and running the risk of being 
laughed at, in testing the truth of the announcement. 
Something of the same kind occurred to the mind 
in reading the advertisements of the Alexandra Palace 
Tontine—— 

O’en est assez. We put aside the delusive journal 
and read no more, Of course the remiainder of 
the article was devoted to pointing out the advantage 
of lending a guinea for fifteen years and theréby 
purchasing exemption from churehgoing for the 
next 780 Sundays. ‘‘ Why it comes to little 
more than a farthing o visit, if the full right 
is utilised,’ exclaims the rapturous writer, di- 
lating on the chance of spending the 782 Sin- 
days at Muswell Hill. We can just realise, by 
a far stretch of the imagination, the miserable man 
who having bought a Single Right, determines to 
have its full value. Every Sunday for the next 
fifteen years he performs a painful railway journey 
to the Alexandra Palace. While his fellows after the 
week’s work are lazily enjoying their rest, he is up 
and doing—jolting along the lines, steaining up the 
steps, tramping through the familiar aisles and alleys, 
He knows it all—every bit of porcslaiti, every blade © 
of grass: he has seen it in all weathers for years, 
but he is doomed to see it again and agaiti; for 
there are 1008 farthings in a gitiifiea, and only 
782 Sutidays in fifteen years, and hé dare not let 
another farthing’sworth slip. Thus week by week 
and yeex by year he treads his pilgrimage: other 
inen inay leave town for their autumn holiday or 
Christmas week, but he is ‘a fixture; hé may fot 
dwell seven days from Muswell Hill. Youth passes 
aivay, age comes upon him, and ofe burden waxes 
heavier with the yeats. It is’ the thought that 
there are no fétes on Sundays. What he has 
perchased for his guinea is the tight of using the 
Palace only on the bartenest days of the year. The 
gibing fiend whispers in the ear of this mournful 
man, “If thou goest on the Blondin days, the 
Balloon days, the Sinbeam-ex-Cuctimber days, thou 
wilt have to pay—ho ho!” and the Martyr blenches, 
and confesses ‘tis so. Of course he never does pay ; 
he is sick enough of the Palace as it is. , 

At last he dies. Fourteen yeats and six months 
have sped, bringing him no relaxation from the year- 
long labour, for his Sundays have been like week- 
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days, only a little more tiring. Exhausted nature 
at length gives way. He has completed his Seven- 
hundred-and-fifty-sixth visit to what the above- 
quoted journal calls the Mine of Health, and he 
finds his own health is completely mined. He has 
in addition during the fourteen years received, as art- 
prizes, two brass candlesticks and a game of bézique 
in a neat pasteboard box with a couple of marking 
dials for scoring the game. The last happiness is 
too much for him, and he expires. Whereupon, the 
fifteen years not being up, his sorrowing widow 
receives twenty shillings back out of the original 
guinea, with the Committee’s unfeigned regret. 

Such is our fancy-drawn picture of the Martyr of 
Muswell Hill, the man, as suggested by our 
contemporary, who exercises his full rights. But it 
would require a Sterne to sketch him amply, and to 
point the moral how while other men frisk away 
their Sundays, some at church, some at the sea-side, 
some in Paris, some in bed—this man by a relentless 
principle and persistent disregard of self-gratifica- 
tion, performs thousands of miles afoot and in 
conveyances, adds to his household furniture two 
candelabra and an intellectual diversion, and, 
ultimately dying, secures a legacy of one pound 
sterling to his widow. 





“ HINKO.” 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—I have just read the favourable notice of my 
play, ‘ Hinko,” in the Orchestra, but in calling the 
play ‘‘a translation” your critic has committed an 
unintentional injustice: my play was written with- 
out a reference to the German scenes, I only borrow 
the fable, and some suggestions of character; the 
fifth act, moreover, being entirely my own. —I am, 
Sir, yours obediently, W. G. Wits. 

Arundel Club, Sept. 22. 





SIGNOR LABLACHE. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

S1n,—In the last number (417) of the Orchestra is 
given an extract from Tinsley’s Magazine, in which 
it states that Signor Lablache made his first appear- 
ance in England on the 30th of April, 1830. This 
date is incorrect; it should be Thursday the 18th 
of May, 1830, (Donzelli’s benefit; see Times and 
other papers of this date). The cast of the opera, 
** Il Matrimonio Segreto,” on this occasion was:— 
Carolina, Mdme. Meric Lalande; Fidalma, Mdme. 
Malibran; LZlisetta, Miss Bellchambers; Paolino, 
Signor Donzelli; Count Robinson, Signor Santini; 
and Geronimo, Signor Lablache, (his first appearance 
in England).—I am, Sir, yours very truly, 

GuorceE Coox, 

18, Frederick Street, W. C. 

25th Sep., 1871. 





PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS.—VIII. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—As the musical education of most solo 
vocalists is commenced in the class-room in company 
with numberless other singers, so to the Choir 
Master we must first look for good work, that he at 
least does no injury to the virgin soil placed under 
his care for tillage. We have seen, then, that there 
are two methods whereby it is attempted to teach 
the reading of music, and the most injurious—I say 
**most” because the Tonic Sol-fa method employs 
words, and is therefore hurtful in so much as words 
affect for ill the vocal utterance—the mest injurious 
is the old Italian plan of fising the Italian names, 
each name uniformly for each note of its determinate 
number of vibrations. And in this wise: If*the 
term Do be always articulated on a note of a fixed 
pitch, and the term Si on another note of a fixed 
pitch, it follows that by habit we develope a difference 
between two notes caused by difference in relation- 
ship of composition, in perception a difference 
between the utterance of two vocal sounds; and in 
exact proportion as we utter them we are by our 
very practice developing diversity instead of simi- 
larity of tone, But the first condition of music is 


beauty of tone, and the second, equality in specific 
character. And here, in this method, we first induce 
ugly tone and lost control by words, and then fix a 
jaggedness diametrically opposite to what is required 
for the first start-point in song, which is absurd. 
Contrast is of course a means in music as in other 
things, but these are too early days for me to speak 
of that, it is the inane equalised opposition of 
uglinesses to uglinesses, that I am now attacking. 
‘There is a peculiar spirit possessed by every kind 
of scene; and although a point of contrast may 
sometimes enhance and exhibit this particular feel- 
ing more intensely, it must be only a point, not an 
equalised opposition!” Let this be well understood: 
all Art is based on a sensuous pleasure, without 
which there is not art. Thus in painting we have 
colour, and in music, tone: and our first object is 
to get this. Now it has been shown, beyond the 
power of contradiction, that words have no power 
of themselves to assist a person to a first conception 
of things, and that perceptions are independent of 
them; it has also been shown (October 8th, 1869,) 
that words have a direct mischievous influence on 
the organ of voice considered as a musical instru- 
ment; consequently, it follows that both the 
quickest and the best way by which people may be 
taught to recognise differences in pitch between any 
two notes is to treat such notes in all points in which 
they are equal as equals, and solely to direct atten- 
tion to a Particular difference. Hence the proper 
way of teaching, either in masses of people or alone, 
is to vocalise on a never-varying tone. 

I once read, I forget where, a statement to the 
effect that testimonials from artists of all kinds, and 
from clergymen, were for the most part worthless, 
they being obtained so easily from men of these 
classes. And this was put forward to ridicule 
us. Now while, I believe, there is considerable 
truth in the charge the deduction from it by 
the writer was, as usual, utterly false; for if this 
be true, and it is probable, it is the greatest 
testimonial that could be given of our possess- 
ing one of the most rare and one of the most 
beautiful of virtues, a trust in the words of our fellow- 
men ; a willing credulity to the statements of others. 
Probably a too willing credulity if judged by a strict 
standard of ‘ political economy,’’ but surely a fine and 
noble trait in the character of any man. There 
is little sin indeed in being deceived, the sin is in 
deceiving. I should be sorry to render an account 
of all the pence I have had decoyed from me by 
designing or dishonest persons. And if others from 
ignorance or other causes persuade us to a too 
easy belief that things are as they represent them 
to be, and we advertise the deception by certifying 
our credence, it may be a misfortune to those 
who take us as knowing what we think we know 
but what we do not really know, but it can never be 
advanced, except by the thoughtless or the malicious, 
as a means by which a laugh may be raised at 
our expense. These remarks have been suggested 
by a “ Singing Card”’ which I have, and which I have 
seen greatly advertised; much of its sale being 
due doubtless to the names of those who re- 
commend it, whose public position is generally 
supposed to guarantee their judgment. The imme- 
diate question involved in a recommendation of 
methods is one of technicalities not of effects ; and I 
maintain that these gentlemen are no authority what- 
ever on the technical matters incidental to teaching 
the acquisition of song, any more than their or, for the 
matter of that, my own recommendation could be 
taken as of value in the technical matter of fingering 
the violin orthe flute. On the other hand, the opinion 
of such men would be invaluable if given on results 
instead of on means, and for this plain reason: as 
musicians they could readily detect any existing 
superiority where the basis of comparison is some- 
thing common in kind between the thing compared 
and the speciality in music which they affect, while 
their superiority to others of their own class would 
enable them the more readily to trace an identity in 
diversity. Neither of these gentlemen profess to 
train voices, and I believe that they would admit 
their incapacity of doing so to any one seeking to 
learn singing from them; and further, that they 





would refer the applicant to some master in whom 
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they placed their confidence. Yet these gentlemen 
have been persuaded to attach their names to a 
scheme of tuition which I unhesitatingly affirm to 
be of all schemes the most injurious to the voice of 
any that have come before me, and I write from no 
casual experience. If I had tried my uttermost to 
put before the public a thing that should do the 
greatest harm to the greatest number in the shortest 
time, I could not by any possible means have 
effected this in amore concise manner, And let me 
observe I have no interest in selecting for attack 
any one thing more than any other, save my desire to 
do my duty in my calling, and to put matters, as far 
as I am able, on a proper footing. 
object in instancing this ‘‘ Card” is to be able, 
if possible, to counteract in some small degree 
the effect of such great names as those which 
have been so thoughtlessly lent. And if this has 
been published as a means by which money may be 
brought to some one, and I, by the public statement 
of facts, should in any way influence the sale, in 
this respect I deeply regret the injury; “ but when 
public taste seems plunging deeper and deeper into 
degradation ‘day by day . . . it becomes the imperative 
duty of all who have any perception or knowledge of 
what is really great in art, and any desire for*its 
advancement in England, to come fearlessly forward, 
regardless of such individual interests as are likely to 
be injured by the knowledge of what is goodand right, 
to declare and demonstrate, wherever they exist, 
the essence and the authority of the Beautiful and 
the True.” (Preface to first edition of Modern 
Painters, vol.i.) Nor should I have troubled to select 
this “‘ Card” for especial attack, if it had not added 
another injury to the usual injurious course. We 
know that it is more difficult to catch a fly when 
flitting past us than when settled upon some 
motionless object ; and it is much more difficult, for 
a beginner at all events, to approximate the vocal 
chords during the transit of air than when air is 
stationary; now this “Card” instructs students to 
whisper all intermediate notes between the note left, 
and the one to which they are traversing, a law 
scarcely less injurious that the brilliant ‘hints ” of 
the ‘vocalist’s Vade Mecum;” and this because 
pectoral pumping is induced, the vocal chords 
acting like scissors, a mode unnatural, very 
fatiguing to the singer, very offensive to the 
listener, most injurious to the organ of sound, and 
most stupid to all concerned. Then I dismiss the 
usual ways of teaching reading in class. Both Tonic 
Sol-fa and Fixed Sol-fa obtain but one result, which 
is to cause a crowd of persons to utter noises in 
harmony, and this, forsooth, is called Musical Art! 
When means of song are limited to narrow con- 





My chief ~ 


ventionalities and so vulgarise themselves to two or - 


three coarse and meretricious tricks, that even a 
leading composer must degrade his abilities to 
them, it is needful an investigation into methods 
were made, to see if men who hold positions of 
authority are true to their posts and do that which 
is right in art. Teaching singing has so degraded 
itself by incapacity that this, by far the most noble 
sphere in musical instruction, has sunk down second 
to the far less noble—if noble at all—profession of 
piano teaching. It is the duty of every one to learn 
singing in order to be able to join in the worship of 
praise. For my own part, I believe that while emitters 
of noises have increased a hundredfold, and generators 
of sounds a thousandfold, never at any epoch in the 
annals of history has music as a fine art been so 
little understood and so little cared for as it is at 
present. Then all class teachers should have but 
one method—the best—and should not be allowed 
the slightest liberty to deviate therefrom; neither 
should they have any license for what is erroneously 
termed “feeling,” until they really understand what 
expression is, and wherein it consists. If the blind 
lead the blind both shall fall into the ditch ; so it is 
time some reformation were made, even in what may 
to many appear but a trivial matter—the early in- 
struction of all should be one, and one at its purest. 
The reason of failure is clear; the kind of cause 
and the character of effect have been shown, 
and can readily be avoided, and this by a simpler 
mode of tuition. And this is it: Train pupils 


firstly to recoguise notes as things of a definite and 
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unalterable pitch, irrespective of names or accidental 
circumstances connected with them; secondly, to 
recognise, and then to possess an idea of a relation- 
ship between a set number of notes each to the other 
and each to all, thus forming a conception of a 
scale; third, teach that a scale can commence on 
any base; fourth, to ensure equal tone, correct 
production, and rapid progress, compel all perceptions 
to be evoked by the intrinsic nature of the thing 
perceived, and do this by maintaining an uni-vocal 
sound throughout the entire exercises. Thus and 
thus alone can we hope to begin aright the first step 
towards giving our people an opportunity to become 
artists.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Cuartes Luny. 
Edgbaston, September 27th, 1871. 





FRANCE. 
Parts, Sept. 28. 

The subsidy question still stirs the press with un- 
wonted commotion, and the journalists discuss it 
with animation. The State, under the Empire, 
allowed morethan 2,000,000a year to certain theatres 
and opera-houses. Of the theatres the chief reci- 
pient is the Francais, which having already great 
advantages, such as a house rent free—which is as 
good as an income of £6000 a year—and a charge 
upon the Mont-de-Piété worth £4000 a year, receives 
from the Ministry of Public Instruction an endow- 
ment of £10,000 a year. Here is a very pretty 
income of £20,000 a year, which it has independent 
of its gains as a theatre. You see what it 
costs to aid the drama. But the drama is 
not all: there is music to be nursed also. In 
England you keep two opera houses going without 
help from government: not so here. There are 
four musical theatres which have been assisted by 
the State. The French Opera received assistance 
to the tune of £40,000 a year; the Opéra Comique 
at the rate of £10,000 a year; the Italian opera got 
£4000, and the Théatre Lyrique the same. Now, 
here are the French exceedingly proud of their 
musical tastes and habits, and they need £40,000 a 
year for the Grand Opera. An order has been 
given to reduce the endowments. The Grand Opera 
will in future receive only £32,0@0 a year; and 
in this particular year in which its perform- 
ances are not so numerous as usual it will be 
allowed only £24,000. When this charge was made 
known there was a howl of indignation as if the new 
Government had resolved to destroy French musical 
taste. It was asserted in the most emphatic terms 
that the Grand Opera could not be conducted with- 
out a subsidy of £40,000 a year. It was declared 
further, that the new director of the Opera, feeling 
the worthlessness of £24,000, had resolved to throw 
up his appointment. It was.certain that with only 
such a revenue from the State the end must be 
failure—it must conduct its performances in the 
cheap and shabby style. The tempest has, for the 
moment subsided: nobody is content; but the 
director retains his post, and the Opera is about to 
open its doors. It is calculated that there will be a 
loss, and that the Government in very shame will 
pay. 

The engagement of Faure still remains an un- 
decided matter. In November and December he 
goes to the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels ; from 
April to July you reclaim him in London; so that 
little time is left for a Parisian term. A month 
however still intervenes between this and his 
departure ; and meanwhile as he is in Paris, it is 
hoped the pourparlers will end satisfactorily. 

Auber’s manuscripts, autographs, and scores of, 
unpublished operas have been acquired by the 
Society of the Conservatoire Concerts of Paris. for 
the sum of 8000 francs. 

‘*Les Bétises du Ceur,” a three-act comedy of 
M. Barriére, produced at the Palais Royal, is 
scarcely a success. It deals with the weakness into 
which a man is betrayed by inability to say ‘‘ No.” 
In consequence of this infirmity, M. Godet, its hero, 
sees himself almost married in his own despite, and 
only escapes the clutches of his would-be spouse by 
paying a heavy compensation. The principal charac- 





ters are well played by MM. Geoffroy, Lassouche, 


Hyacinthe, Mesdames Paurelle, Baron, and Alphon- 
sine. Mdme. Blanche d’Antigny, having refused 
the réle of Fanny Bombance in the forthcoming 
extravaganza of MM. Meilhac and Halévy, it will 
probably be assigned to Mdlle. Schneider. ‘“ Le 
Roman dun Jeune Homme Pauvre” of M. Octave 
Feuillet has been revived at the Vaudeville. 








MUSIC IN MILAN. 





Mian, 2ist September. 

At La Scala “ Guarany ” is still being performed, 
and to tolerably good houses, thanks to the fact 
that the place is full of strangers, visitors to the 
Exhibition and tourists. After “ Guarany” will 
come “ Lucia,” with either Signora Caruzzi-Bedogni 
or Signori Mongini-Stecchi, and Naudin and 
Bertolasi. 

The company engaged for Verdi’s new opera “Aida,” 
at Cairo, is composed as follows :—The King of Egypt’ 
Signor. Tomaso Costa; the Princess Anmerio, his 
daughter,\Signora Eleanora Grossi; ‘‘ Aida,” Ethio- 
pian slave, and dame of the Princess, Signora 
Antoinetta Pozzoni; Radames, Captain of the 
Guards, Signor Pietro Mongini; Amonnasso, father 
of ‘* Aida”’ and King of Ethiopia, Signor Francesco 
Steller; Ramphis head of the college of the priests, 
Signor Paolo Medrin; Termoulhis, high priest of 
the temple of Vulcan, Signor N. N. Those who 
are acquainted with Continental singers will see 
at once that the cast is a very powerful one, and 
if the opera does not succeed it will not be on 
account of weak execution. I am as yet unaware 
of the names of the singers who are to represent 
this opera here. 

Last night, in the Piazza del Palazzo Reale, a 
“grand”? open-air concert was given to celebrate 
the anniversary of Rome becoming the capital 
of Italy. An orchestra which did not reflect much 
credit upon the artistic taste of its designers, was 
erected in the Piazza in front of the Royal Palace, 
and in this was assembled a body of choristers 
and a band consisting for the most part of members 
of the orchestra of the Scala, altogether to the 
number of 250 or thereabouts. The following 
program was gone through: 1. Sinfonia nell’ opera 
‘‘ Tl Pirata,” Bellini; 2. Canto All’ Industria, parole 
di Praga, musica Perelli; 3.-Sinfonia nell’ opera 
«Gemma di Vergy,” Donizetti; 4. Il canto dell’ 
artiere, parole di G. L. Patuzzi, musica Panzini ; 
5. Sinfonia nell’ opera ‘‘ Nabuco,” Verdi; 6. Roma! 
Cantica, parole di Praga, musica, Mazzucato; 7. 
Sinfonia nell’ opera ‘ L’ Assedio di Corinto,” Rossini. 
Ihave no doubt this program was executed to the 
satisfaction of the performers, but although I was 
present, I saw only the movement of the conductor's 
wand and of the violin bows. Hearing anything 
was impossible, and I have not yet met with any one 
who did hear anything. The noise made by the 
crowd would have ruined the effect of a force three 
times as large as that which executed the program 
of last night, but as it was all that could be heard 
was one occasional clash from the cymbals of the 
orchestra, or a faint round from the soprani of 
the chorus when they sang an unusually high note. 
Every one was dissatisfied, and not without reason, 
as this fiasco the ratepayers will have to pay for 
to the tune of 30,000 frances ! 











NOTES BY THE WAY. 





Buiss In PARMA. 

A Correspondent writes:—I would advise, all 
persons to visit Parma who can. La Posta is 
a most comfortable inn, though I agree with 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, U. 8. A., 
who wishes the stables further off, rather than 
with another traveller, who records that the smell 
of the horses and the song of a nightingale 
reminded him delightfully of his native country to 
an extent he had not for some time experienced. 
I had a sumptuous repast for five francs, and when 
I strolled into the street I was lured into a café by 
hearing itinerant musicians playing the last scene 
of Lucia before the door, I ordered an ice, and 
listened to the strain. It was played by two 


violins and a violoncello. All three players were 
stone blind, but they fiddled divinely. Then came 
a waltz, dreamy and melancholy, that might have 
been danced to by the souls in purgatory in a 
mood of resignation not unblent with hope. A 
poor little “‘ gobbo,” not higher than your knee 
and less than one lustrum old, waddles in pale and 
misshappen. Hecovers you with childish gratitude 
forasoldi. The ice was four soldi more—twopence 
to wit. Happiness, therefore, is to be had in 
Parma for twopence; and happiness and charity 
combined for twopence-halfpenny. A piece of 
the moon rises over the Piazza, and then comes a 
wild bray of trumpets. A number of dark figures, 
short, broad, lithe, and plumed, with a little 
weapon at their left side, fall in. Then the shrill 
clamour, fuller this time, recommences, and the 
dark figures pass by youlike the wind. These are 
the Bersaglieri, and their pace, an honest walk, 
straight from the hip, issix milesanhour. Civi- 
lians look on,'and boys try to follow. But they are 
forced either to run or to drop out, and the sound 
of the piercing bugles dies into the night. There 
is always something to smite the eye, to delight 
the ear, to stirthe soul, in Italy. Were it more 
clean and more intellectual it would be perfect, 
The introduction of the scrubbing-brush and a 
little seriousness would make it a paradise. 











OPERA IN AMERICA. 





The Parepa Opera troupe open in New York on 
Monday next. The company comprises the following 
artists :—Prime Donne Soprani, Mdme. Parepa- 
Rosa, Mdme. Vanzini (Van. Zandt), Miss Clara 
Doria; Prime Donne Mezzo Soprani Contralti, Mrse 
Zelda Seguin, Mrs. Aynsley Cook, Miss Schofield ; 
Primi Tenori, Mr. William Castle, Mr. Tom 
Karl; Tenore Comique, Mr. Thomas Whiffin ; 
Baritoni and Bassi, Mr. S.C. Campbell, Mr. Aynsley 
Cook, Mr. Gustavus Hall, Mr. Bartleman; Buffo, 
Mr. Edward Seguin; Basso Profondo, Mr. Ellis 
Ryse; Stage Manager, Mr. A. Dubreuil; Musical 
Director and Conductor, Mr. Carl Rosa; 
Chorus Master, Mr. Howard Glover. The 
repertoire will consist of the operas represented 
in the former Parepa-Rosa season, added to which 
the following works will be produced :—‘ Anna 
Bolena,” ‘‘Gazza Ladra,” “ Lucrezia Borgia,” 
** Satanella,” “ Ballo in Maschera,” ‘ Columella,” 
(first time in America,) Fioravanti; ‘ Lurline;” 
also Cherubini’s ‘* Wassertriger,” known in England 
and France as “Les Deux Journées.” At the 
Stadt theater Wachtel is engaged for German opera, 
and made his first appearance on the 18th inst. 





Mr. F. H. Cowen’s Symphony in OC minor is 
to be given at the opening concert of the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society, on Tuesday, October 8rd, 
the composer conducting. 








Tur A.exanpra—better known as the Boro 
—Music Hall was last evening destroyed by fire. At 
about six o’clock indications of the outbreak were 
observed by several persons, who proceeded to the 
front entrance in Union Street, raised an alarm. 
The hall being closed for repairs, the watchman was 
the only person in the place at the time. It 
soon became apparent that the stage portion of the 
building and that set apart for the audience were in 
flames, which made such rapid progress that the 
most the firemen could a we. a “. bes 

revent their spreading. e public-house an 

. front have only sustained f meet ty water and 
breakage. The same may be said of the premises 
of Messrs. Ponder and Baker's tin-plate and copper 
warehouse, next door. How the fire originated 
could not be ascertained, nor whether Mr. Hart (who 
is - proprietor of the Raglan Music ) is 
insured. 








Iv "TWERE WELL WHEN ’TWERE DONE, ’TWERE WELL 
’rwerE We.von.—The report hg oa - 
templates settli rmanently ngland, an 
‘touting a Comper vuscire on the Paris model, has ita 
rise in the warm support given by him to the 
Academy which Mrs. Weldon is endeavouring to 
establish in London, for the purpose of training the 
voice on a special system, ‘abiirmed to be her own. 
—Atheneum. 
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CRAMER'S 


BELL PIAN OFORTE. 


(PATENT,) 





ioe new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 


The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 


It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 


LIST OF PRICES. 


£s d, 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches .........sss0e0e = 8 8 O 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ...........eeseeeeeee 1010 0 
6 Octaves, in solid eietiin Ash, or Walnut, aituir 10 inches ; length, 44 inches ..........sesseseeees 1818 0 








CRAMERS, “201, “REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 














CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTS, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 

is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 

the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 

octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 

the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 





The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. een Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


‘I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 





CRA MER’S PIANOFORTEH GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST! IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


384 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years S_ ‘tem. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 


£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System : 
£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops, 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 
No. 5. 
£34. 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3108. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 


in this instrument fit. it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





. 199 & 201, BEGENT STRERT, W: 


CRAMER &CO.’S 
HARMONI UMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s.; 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER'S on HARMONIUM. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s.; 
MAHOGANY, &7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER'S ate 0 HARMONIUM. 
0. 8. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s.; 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with stein: Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 


0. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. ; 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 

Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo, Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And — Regulator. 


0. 5. 
OAK,°£15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 

Tremolo. Expression. 

Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 

Flute. Forté. 

And Wind saa 
No. 
OAK, £24; RO EWoop, £25 10s.; 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With a? Action. 

No. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 103.; 

WAL NUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 


No. % 
OAK, £50; ig ROSEWOOD, &52 102. ; 
ALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen by (Church Model.) 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson, 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Botit- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73 ; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 
Accouplement. sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais, Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





199 & 201, REGENT STRERT, W. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
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LAMBORN COCK AND COS 
“MODERN FOUR-PART SONGS 


FOR MIXED VOICES.” 
PRICE NETT, SIXPENCE EACH. 
WITH (AD LIB.) PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 


QUARTO SIZE—CLEARLY ENGRAVED. 


= z == 





FOR MIXED VOICES. 





No. No. 
1. As the sunshine to the flowers .......seeeeeeeess W. G. Cusins. | 17. Sunshine—* Come to the woods in whose 
2. Away, away, to the summer woods ...........66: James Coward. MOSH. GOS”. ose ccccccccscesedcecs | arthur H. D. Prendergast. 
3. Children—** Come to me, O ye children”’.......... Walter Maynard. | 18. Lady, wake— Lady, wake the village chimes” Walter Maynard. 
4. Lo! the peaceful shades of evening ............+. Walter Maynard. | 19. Take thy banner .........+++00+ coveceees James Coward. 
5. The Dream—*' Say, lovely dream, where could’st) Maru Smi | 20. Lovely Spring is come again ........ seeeee Emanuel Aguilar. 
ee ee re eee me ey Alice Mary Smith. | 91° Pali on us, Onight ............+ steers W. J. Westbrook. 
6. Golden slumbers—‘* Golden slumbers kiss your) I . | 22. Star that bringest home the bee...........+ W. J. Westbrook. 
SP phn bcabsght WedseNeh veescetsiviaend W. H. Cummings. | 23. Queen of Love—* Close as the stars ee: \ Alice Mary Smith 
Fe: Ch Se PA BOP sk aibieh dene isicescccacescene a’ Mary Dowling. TO BEG ON ian ccccccsccrcccccsecies ee 
8. Hurrah for Father Christmas, he comes to crown) e 24. Hail, thou bright-eyed virgin morning...... Ww. N. Watson. 
I Carey ane eS Pa TE Fee ya. W. Lyon. 25. Waken, Lords and Ladies gay’ ..........+. Georgina Bairnsfather. 
= ng er, than the rays of morning” .... "Walter Maynard. 26. Under the 8h MATOS 20. crccccrccccccccce Henry Baumer. 
RE COD: 6.55 60400sar0neeesenesoernh as Walter Maynard. 27. The Corsair’s home—“ Gaily, gaily sails our 
Bes INE sii ooo Seed oe ca ak vcd sdabaes W. G. G. Cusine Re See Re, z bs ~ tec aan John Thomas. 
9 *) “ € se 
Be MOO YOU YOR vsonrcaacaersentsecarer case, (ACE Mary Sith, |e OT ree recscvsuseessasepsac sess sf Mm THOM 
8. —'* Fi ne ; ” i alle 
1 Lovers mslemaholy—"Piy bene, shadows, th aay arary Sith. | 20+ Resloonon actaees 26 Po. Saske heater) 20. allot 
14. Still the angel stars are shining. ..........sc0ees Charles Gardner. 80. Go, lovely rose, tell her who deigns tothink.. Charles Gardner. 
15. We are waiting by the river ............0ecceees J. L. Hatton. 81. Sweet stream that winds thro’ yonder glade.. W. Sterndale Bennett. 
16. Vesper bells are softly pealing ...... sodelcvonnces J. L. Hatton. | 82. Rock me to sleep ....cecccccccccscccccccs Le BEGET. 





ALSO THE FOLLOWING, SIMILAR SIZE: 

















s. d. 
Now bring ye forth the tapers brightly burning (Chorus for Female voices from ‘‘ The Wedding of Camacho”) (s.8.C.C.) ......+.Mendelssohn, nett 0 6 
Ave Maria, gratia plena (Adapted to Latin words from “ God is a Spirit” by C. J. Hargitt) (s.c.7.B.) ..... wevcecccccese seveeeW.S. Bennett », O 6 
Children’s Summer Song—* Come, to the summer feast away” (Chorus in Unison).......+-++serees ose oega'e 0 6.0:0,.0.00.6.000060Cs F OGeueL » O 6 
Have merey upon me, O God (Anthem) (8.4.1.B.) ....00-e+e0e+ ccccecvccees ceccccene coscceee co cececcceceees veecee seeee+G. Bairnsfather,, .1 0 
Rend your heart and not your garments (Anthem) (3.4.7.D.) ...s.seeeeeeees veces ds cone soc cnsdind coebGneeee os cocoetscsees MCE. se, Sam 
Never more—" Leaflets the greenest ” (Four-part Sofig) (8.0.7.B.)....sssecccececececeeceserccseecscccccescstesscesssesessGs M, Bishop » O 6 
FOR MALE VOICES. 
Price nett, Sixpence each. 
. No. No. i . 

1. As the sunshiue to the flower ........ cesses voveveveve We G. Cusine, 4, The Three Fishers—* Three fishers went sailing”’...... W. G. Cusins. 

2. Venetian boat-song—* Now the silver moon arising”.... a 5. When Twilight dews are falling soft ......sssseeseeces ” 

3. Daybreak—* A wind came up out of the sea” ........ <o *° 6. Waken, Lords and Ladies gay ...cscssceeseerecesees a 

THE CHORAL HARMONIST. 
EDITED BY JOHN FOSTER. 
OCTAVO SIZE. 

fR - ‘ Ap s. d. 
1. Spring-bells—*‘ The snow-bells are ringing” (A.7.B.B.) veseerdeverenposipmsctetteresssceessteeeecesesesseecsensessareeers Schumann, nett 09 
2. Corydon’s Song—* O the sweet contentment” (a.7.7.7.B.).... ey Baw eesd ws eeebeeegeeseeeeeseceeseranesesersauseeees . .- Horsley 9 0 9 
3. A Battle Song—“ With our own arm is nought performed” (1.7.3.%:). SOE 808660 ees Ud aecabdeee'es $op 080 cobecsccvcccesce cds MARU » OP 


ee — —_—— —- 


LAMBORN COCK & 00, 
62 & 68, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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